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NOVEMBER 12, 1919 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


Our subscribers have now received the issue of The Outlook for October 29, the first one, owing to the 
printers’ strike, which we have been able to print since the issue of October 1. The issue of November 5 
we were unable to manufacture, because it was impossible to get pressmen loyal to the National union, with 
which The Outlook in common with other periodicals produced in New York City is working in harmony. 
With this issue we hope to renew regular publication, although even this issue is not printed on the presses 
which ordinarily do our work. The controversy between the local unions in New York City and the National 
organization is not yet completely settled, but a large enough number of men in the printing trade have 
signified their willingness and desire to abide by the rules and regulations of the National union to make a 
resumption of printing in this city possible to a limited extent. Certain groups among the press feeders and 
compositors are still “ unreconciled,” but it is hoped and believed that a general settlement is at hand on the 
basis of arbitration, which is the principle for which the employing printers and publishers, including The 
Outlook, have been contending all along. There may still be some delays and difficulties, but we hope that 
from now on our readers will regularly receive their copies of The Outlook. 

We wish to express our sense of peculiar indebtedness to our contemporary, “The Literary Digest,” and 
to its printers, The Publishers’ Printing Company, on whose presses both this issue of The Outlook and that 
of October 29 were printed, these presses being manned by loyal trade-union pressmen who are members in 
good standing of their National organization. This generous aid from a contemporary is an illustration of the 
fact that the spirit of partnership can prevail even in a competitive business. We must also add a word of 
appreciation to our own compositors who remained with us and set the type of these issues at a time when 
there was considerable social pressure brought to bear to have the typesetters of New York City give up their 


work in sympathetic support of the misguided members of the pressmen’ s local unions. 


THE COAL-MINERS’ STRIKE 
A CONSPIRACY 


\ HEN four hundred thousand soft- 
coal miners drop their tools and 
cease working, the whole country begins 
to feel the effect. Train service in some 
places is curtailed, factories begin to lessen 
production, some towns are lightless, and 
households find themselves short of fuel. 
It is not always practicable to provide 
great reserves of coal in all parts of the 
country, and even if it were it would not 
be economical to leave great quantities of 
mined coal piled up if production regu- 
lated according to the Nation’s need 
could be insured. When, therefore, the 
great coal strike began on November 1, 
it was necessary for the Government to 
tike prompt action to reduce to a mini- 
mum the consequent disturbance of the 
Nation’s life. 

Among the measures taken by the 
Government has been the resumption of 
the Fuel Administration, which had ceased 
to function though it had not been abol- 
ished, the reestablishment of priority 

(Pe zulations by which the supply of coal 
w:s diverted to essential industries,-and 
the seizure of coal in transit for the use 
ot ‘he railways on which the whole indus- 
tr of the Nation depends. 

sesides these attempts to ameliorate 
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the consequences of the strike, the Gov- 
ernment has taken measures to break up 
the strike itself. This is not because the 
Government has taken either side in the 
controversy between the miners and their 
employers, but because the Government 
holds that the strike is in violation of 
the Food and Fuel Law, and that the law 
is still in operation because the emer- 
gency which it was enacted to meet still 
continues. 

For this reason the Government at 
once instituted proceedings to enjoin the 
leaders of the strike and the miners 
themselves from carrying out the strike 
order. As a result of those proceedings 
a temporary restraining order was issued 
which was later followed by an injunction 
issued by Judge A. B. Anderson, of the 
United States District Court in Indian- 
apolis. This injunction, issued on Novem- 
ber 8, was very sweeping. It not only 
prohibited, as did the temporary restrain- 
ing order, the officials of the Mine 
Workers’ Union from doing anything to 
continue the strike order in effect, from 
issuing instructions to carry out the de- 
tails of the strike, or issuing messages of 
encouragement to the strikers, or dis- 
tributing strike benefits, but also con- 
tained a mandatory part ordering the 
strike officials to call off the strike. 
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Judge Anderson was very severe in de- 
nouncing the strike. In his-remarks to 
the attorneys he declared that it was a 
simple controversy as to the meaning of 
a contract, with the miners on one side 
and the courts, Congress, and the Execu- 
tive on the other side. 

Whether the mine workers’ leaders 
would attempt to disobey the injunction 
and lay themselves open to punishment 
for contempt of court was, as we went to 
press, apparently undecided. 


WHAT ORGANIZED LABOR 
SHOULD REMEMBER 

The American Federation of Labor 
has issued a carefully prepared statement 
justifying the coal strike and condemning 
the injunction proceedings taken by thc 
Government. In justification of the strike 
it says that there is no industry in our 
country so dangerous to human life, none 
in which the workers are so isolated or 
in which they suffer such deprivation of 
sunshine and fresh air, none in which they 
suffer so much from periods of compul- 
sory unemployment, and few, if any, in 
which the high cost of living has pre- 
sented itself in more serious forms. It 
further states that the United Mine 


Workers, in a convention held in Sep- 
243 
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tember containing 2,200 delegates rep- 
resenting 500,000 organized miners, 
instructed their officers to obtain by ne- 
gotiations with the operators better 
working conditions, and in the event of 
a failure so to do to call the strike on 
November 1; that the officers, complying 
with these instructions, entered into con- 
ferences with the operators in the city of 
Buffalo, but the operators refused to 
make any offer whatever, and a subse- 
quent conference at the call of the Secre- 
tary of Labor was equally unsuccessful 
in reaching an agreement. The Federa- 
tion of Labor closes its statement with 
the following paragraph: 

By all the facts in the case the miners’ 
strike is justified. We indorse it. Weare 
convinced of the justice of the miners’ 
cause. We pledge to the miners the full 
support of the American Federation of 
Labor, and appeal to the workers and 
the citizenship of our country to give 
like indorsement and aid to the men 
engaged in this momentous struggle. 


Whatever grounds there may be for 
these statements as to the conditions 
under which the miners work, the 
thoughtful reader will not accept this 
statement as judicial or complete. He 
will remember what the Federation of 
Labor has apparently forgotten, that a 
contract exists between the operators 
and the officers of the United Mine 
Workers which does not expire until the 
first of next April unless the war comes 
to an end before that time, and that the 
operators were willing to submit to arbi- 
tration the question whether the war had 
come to an end or not, and that the 
United Mine Workers refused. If the 
coal-miners are suffering injustice or 
preventable danger and hardships, the 
injustice should be promptly ended and 
the unnecessary hardships and dangers 
corrected, and the community ought to 
take whatever steps are necessary to 
secure for them justice and safety. 

But there is a question now before the 
community which takes precedence even 
of the question whether there is an in- 
justice to be cured. It is whether the mine 
workers have taken the right step to 
cure it. . 

Instead of appealing to the orderly 
methods of government, they have at- 
tempted to put the people under duress. 
Like the Boston police, the striking steel 
workers, and the striking longshoremen, 
they have said, If you do not do what we 
think is just, we shall deprive you of 
what you need; we shall blockade you, 
lay siege to you. This is to substitute 
government by classes for government 
by the people. 


THE RAIDS ON THE REDS 


What such class rule means is made 
clear by the programme approved by 
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the Federation of Unions of Russian 
Workers in the United States. This pro- 
gramme has come into the possession of 
the Federal Government and is officially 
published by the Attorney-General. Two 
or three extracts from this programme 
will be sufficient to give our readers an 
idea of its spirit and its purpose : 


We must consciously hasten the ele- 
mentary movement of the struggle of 
the working class; we must convert 
small strikes into general ones, and con- 
vert the latter into an armed revolt of 
the laboring masses against capital and 
State. 

At the time of this revolt we must at 
the first favorable opportunity proceed 
to an immediate seizure of all means of 
production and all articles of consump- 
tion, and make the working class the 
masters in fact of all general wealth. At 
the same time we must mercilessly de- 
stroy all remains of governmental au- 
thority and class domination, liberating 
the prisoners, demolish prisons and 
police offices, destroy, all legal papers 
pertaining to private ownership of prop- 
erty, all field fences and boundaries, and 
burn all certificates of indebtedness—in 
a word, we must take care that every- 
thing is wiped from the earth that is a 
reminder of the right to private owner- 
ship of property; to blow up barracks, 
gendarme and police administration, 
shoot the most prominent military and 
police officers, must be the important 
concern of the revolting working peo- 


ple. 


This is its purpose. Its spirit is ade- 
quately indicated by the following para- 
graph: 

We hate religion because it lulls the 
spirit with lying tales, takes away cour- 
age and faith in the power of man, faith 
in the triumph of justice here on the 
real earth and not in a chimerical heaven. 
Religion covers everything with fog; 
real evil becomes very visionary, and 
visionary good a reality. It has always 
sanctified slavery, grief, and tears. And 
we declare war upon all gods and relig- 
ious fables. We are atheists. 


The first step in this programme, “ We 
must convert small strikes into general 
ones,” is already being taken. The most 
fundamental question before the people 
of the United States to-day is, Shall they 
wait until the ultimate step is taken 
and the radicals convert general strikes 
into an armed revolt of the laboring 
masses against capital and State? Our 
statement and discussion of this issue the 
reader will find on another page. 


THE ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS 


** Massachusetts is American.” In 
these three words Governor Calvin Coo- 
lidge interpreted the election in his 
Commonwealth. 

The issue in Massachusetts transcended 
any question of party policies. That this 
is true is proved by the fact that Gover- 
nor Coolidge received on the day after 
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the election the following telegram from 
the President of the United States: 
Honorable Calvin Coolidge, 
Boston, Massachusetts : 

I congratulate you upon your election 
as a victory for law and order. When 
that is the issue, all Americans stand 
together. Wooprow WIt1son. 


Governor Coolidge in that election de- 
feated the candidate of President Wil- 
son’s party, but it was not a party victory 
for Calvin Coolidge. It was a triumph 
for the principle which the Democratic 
candidate for Governor had attacked and 
the Democratic President has upheld. 

Whatever advantage the Republican 
party in Massachusetts reaps is the ad- 
vantage the party deserves for taking 
the right side when Americanism is un- 
der attack. 


HOW THE ISSUE AROSE 


By the deliberate choice of the 
Democratic candidate the question which 
the Massachusetts voters decided was 
that of the supremacy of the Govern- 
ment over any other power in the State. 
It arose because the police of Boston, 
upon learning that the Police Commis- 
sioner had suspended certain policemen 
on the ground that they had broken the 
rules by joining a union, abandoned 
their posts and left the city unprotected 
against criminals. This desertion hap- 
pened in the second week of September. 
For a number of hours the city of Boston 
was helpless; but Gevernor Coolidge, as 
soon as he learned of the situation, 
took command, put the Commissioner of 
Police under his own orders, and called 
out the State Guard to furnish the pro- 
tection which the mutinous police refused 
to provide. From that day for several 
weeks Boston was under the protection 
of the State Guard. Governor Coolidge 
refused to reinstate the policemen in spite 
of the unfortunate and misguided efforts 
of Mr. Gompers, head of the American 
Federation of Labor, on their — behalf. 
The Democratic platform, while not con- 
doning the policemen, condemned Gover- 
nor Coolidge “for tolerating conditions 
that led to riot and disorder.” 

In his addresses the Democratic candi- 
date, Richard H. Long, a wealthy shoe 
manufacturer of Framingham, charged 
Governor Coolidge with incompetence 
and cowardice, and endeavored to get 
support not only by thus attacking the 
attempt to maintain law and order, but 
by making promises which apparently 
were designed to appeal -to the wage- 
earners, such as promises to restore the 
five-cent trolley fare and to make up the 
deficit by a tax levied on the incomes 
of the rich. It was feared that some of 
these appeals of Mr. Long would appear 
plausible and attractive. Many of the 
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striking policemen were employed in the 
interests of Mr. Long’s candidacy as can- 
vassers. Mr. Long’s entire campaign was 
an appeal to class prejudice. It was a 
strangé campaign because Mr. Long is a 
wealthy man who made large sums of 
money out of war contracts, as is indi- 
cated by a result of the investigation at 
Washington. 

There were certain minor questions 
that tended somewhat toconfuse the main 
issue, but asthe campaign went on these 
minor points became practically negli- 
gible. Party lines were largely ..broken 
down. Some of the candidates on the 
Democratic ticket publicly stated their 
advocacy of the principle of law and 
order. The speakers of National reputa- 
tion who participated in the campaign 
for the supremacy of public authority 
over any private group or class were 
practically all Republicans. Such men as 
Governor Allen of Kansas, Governor 
Bartlett of New Hampshire, Governor 
Sproul of Pennsylvania, and former 
President Taft made speeches in Massa- 
chusetts in support of Governor Coolidge. 
Because of illness Governor Coolidge 
himself was able to take but little part 
in the campaign. 


GOVERNOR COOLIDGE 
VINDICATED 

The most hopeful supporters of Gov- 
ernor Coolidge did not dare to believe 
that he could get more than fifty thousand 
majority, and some of the less hopeful 
were actually fearful of the result. Gov- 
ernor Coolidge was doubly vindicated, 
however. Not only was his course upheld 
but his words “ Have faith in Massachu- 
setts,” which is the title as well as the 
substance of his book of public speeches 
recently published, were fully justified. 
Though Mr. Long carried Boston by 
about five thousand votes, Governor 
Coolidge received throughout the State 
a plurality.of nearly one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand. For every three 
votes that Long received, Coolidge re- 
ceived five. 

In 1775 it was in Massachusetts that 
the first shot was fired for liberty against 
despotism. In 1919 it is in Massachusetts 
that the first battle of the ballots has 
been won in this struggle for liberty 
against anarchy. As Governor Coolidge 
said as soon as the result was known: 
“ The men of Massachusetts are not labor 
men, or policemen, or union men, or poor 
men, or rich men, or any other class men 
tirst—they are Americans first.” 

The verdict of the voters of Massachu- 
setts is an honor to the Commonwealth. 
lt is also a tribute to the leadership of 
« man who has, by his course, gained 
National distinction. An estimate of Gov- 

,°rnor Coolidge is given on another. page. 
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The very fact that what he stands for is 
simple and fundamental is an indication 
of his character. That Governor Coolidge 
was elected by this great vote means not 
only that. Massachusetts stands firmly 
against all revolutionary radical influ- 
ences that would undermine our system 
of government, ‘but that the American 
people can be depended upon to preserve 
the institutions of law and liberty that 
their fathers established and for genera- 
tions have at great cost maintained. 


THE ELECTION IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

The municipal government of New 
York City has administrative control of 
six million people. From the point of 
view of population, therefore, the New 


York City government is bigger and. 


more important than that of any State 
Government in the country, with the 
exception of Illinois, Pennsylvania, and 
New York State itself. These simple 
figures give a vivid: impression of why a 
New York City election is of such Na- 
tional importance. Indeed, some of the 
problems of New York City government 
are entirely comparable in complexity and 
human importance to problems of the 
Federal Government. It is especially in- 
teresting and encouraging to report that 
at the recent election of November 4 the 
people of New York City made a decided 
stand for good government. The results 
of the election have been commented 
upon as a blow to Tammany. This may 
be, and probably is, true, for Tammany 
is greatly disappointed in the result; but 
the vote was a constructive rather thana 
destructive one. Tammany had attempted 
to control the judiciary by turning down 
a Democratic candidate for the Supreme 
Court, Judge Newburger, in behalf of a 
young man whose claims were chiefly 
those of being the son of his father, Mr. 
Samuel Untermyer. The Republicans 
and Independent Democrats united in 
nominating Judge Newburger, who was 
triumphantly eleeted, showing that Tam- 
many with all its popular and political 
power cannot control all the people all 
the time, when a clear-cut issue of justice 
and good government is presented to the 
voters. 

Mr. La Guardia, an American of Ital- 
ian descent, who has been a Member of 
Congress, was elected President of the 
Board of Aldermen, and Mr. Henry H. 
Curran, a Republican, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Borough of Manhattan. The 
election of these two men will, in the case 
of any disagreement among the Tammany 
members, give a balance of power in the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
which is really the seat of executive 
government in New York City. As 
Messrs, La Guardia and Curran both 
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stand for honesty and efficiency in mu- 
nicipal affairs, the effect upon the city 
government will be certainly pronounced 
and probably very evident. 

Mr. Curran was elected against sta- 
tistical odds and almost wholly on his 
record. He is a graduate of Yale, a 
lawyer, saw active military service during 
the war, and was at one time a member 
of the Board of Aldermen, where he not 
only reorganized the procedure of that 
body but was instrumental in the codifi- 
cation of city ordinances. He has had 
long and practical training in the art and 
science of municipal government, and his 
election may be taken as an indication 
that the great mass of voters in this 
democracy want well-trained and effi- 
cient men to administer their affairs 
when they know how to get hold of them. 


PROHIBITION IN OHIO 


In Ohio a series of popular refer- 
endums brought the prohibition issue 
strongly before the voters. These pro- 
posed amendments were three in number. 
The first defined non-intoxicating liquor 
as a beverage containing two and three- 
quarters per cent alcohol or less. The sec- 
ond amendment sought to repeal State 
prohibition and to return Ohio to a system 
of local option. The third amendment 
dealt with the resolution passed by the 
Ohio Legislature ratifying the Federal 
Prohibition Amendment. A drastic State 
Enforcement Act designed to help in the 
repression of the liquor traffic after the 
Federal Amendment should go into effect 
was also before the people for popular 
approval. j 

Immediately after the election it ap- 
peared that the Dry forces had won 
by a large majority, but one week there- 
after the issue was still in some doubt. 
The Prohibitionists at that time claimed 
that the State had refused to go back to 
a system of local option by about 30,000 
votes, had refused to indorse 2.75 per cent 
beer by a narrow margin, and had voted 
to sustain the ratification of the Federal 
Prohibition Amendment by a few thou- 
sands. The fate of the State Enforce- 
ment Act still hung in the balance. 
As in New Jersey, the stronghold of the 
Wets lay in the cities, while the Drys 
found their most vigorous supporters in 
the country districts. The conflicting 
attitude of rural and urban communities 
toward the Prohibition Amendment is 
one which is destined to cause complica- 
tion when the enforcement of prohibition 
is attempted. 


WET NEW JERSEY 
In New Jersey the Wet cities prac- 


tically swamped the Dry country, as is 
disclosed by the faet that the Wet and 
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successful candidate for Governor carried 
only five of the twenty-one counties of 
the State. The Democratic candidate, Ed- 
ward I, Edwards, formerly State Comp- 
troller, pledged himself to fight the en- 
forcement of prohibition by every lawful 
means, 

On the other hand, the Republican 
candidate, Newton Bugbee, the present 
Comptroller, pledged himself to enforce 
prohibition. He maintained that Mr. 
Edwards’s attitude was deceptive, as a 
Governor must take oath to support State 
and National institutions, and that after 
January 16, 1920, the question of enforce- 
ment will rest with the Federal Govern- 
ment and not with the State, even as 
vaguely qualified by the phrase “ lawful 
means.” “ Does Mr. Edwards want to 
put Jersey in the nullifying attitude of 
South Carolina half a century ago?” 
queried Mr. Bugbee at a recent Repub- 
lican rally at Lakewood. Apparently the 
people of Newark and Jersey City did 
not object to nullification, or else believed 
that they were simply deciding that the 
State would not use its “concurrent 
power ” to enforce the Federal Amend- 
ment. 

The trolley issue played a much smaller 
part in the result. Mr. Edwards opposed 
the trolley fare zone system allowed by 
the present (Republican) Public Utilities 
Commission and pledged himself to an 
Elective Board. Mr. Bugbee promised 
the reorganization of the Utilities Com- 
mission and a valuation of the trolley 
upon which to base a rated fare. 

The claim of some Democrats that this 
election indorses the National Adminis- 
tration is disputed by the fact of the 
election of a State Legislature Republi- 
can in both branches. 


OTHER ELECTION NEWS OF NOTE 


Outside of Massachusetts the elec- 
tions had little bearing on National issues 
save that of prohibition. 

Kentucky elected a Republican Gov- 
ernor who had confined his campaign 
largely to local issues. His Democratic 
opponent ran on a platform indorsing the 
League of Nations. Kentucky also in- 
dorsed National prohibition. 

Maryland apparently elected a Demo- 
eratic Governor by the narrow margin of 
165 votes. 

Woman. suffrage won a victory in 
Maine on November 5, when the Senate 
of that State on that day completed rati- 
fication of the Federal Suffrage Amend. 
ment. Maine is the nineteenth State to 
ratify. 


THE SENATE AND 
THE PEACE TREATY 


There were two dramatic moments 
recently in the long and often tedious 
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deliberations of the Senate over the 
Peace Treaty. One was’on November 6, 
when for a time it seemed that the Senate 
was about to accept unanimously Senator 
Lodge’s challenge to vote at once on a 
motion to ratify without conditions. 
Senator Hitchcock for the Democrats in- 
stantly made the motion; two suggested 
modifications to safeguard future action 
were accepted. The Senate being in com- 
mittee of the whole, one objection would 
stop action ; fora long time no one would 
object, but at last the incident was closed 
by the objection of Senator Jones, of 
Washington (Republican). 

The second dramatic incident occurred 
when the Senate’s vote of 48 to 40 was 
announced on the preamble to the reser- 
vations as presented by Senator Lodge 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. The preamble (sometimes called 
the first reservation) requires the final 
resolution of ratification (if adopted) to 
be accepted by three of the four principal 
Allied Powers, named in the preamble 
as Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Japan. This was supposed to be opposed 
strongly by all who are not “ strong res- 
ervationists,” and its passage was re- 


garded as a victory for those who want _ 


effective rather than interpretative limita- 
tions to the Treaty. Although the final 
resolution of ratification to be valid must 
be passed by a two-thirds vote, a simple 
majority may, at the present stage of pro- 
cedure, be decisive. Later a still larger 
majority, 50 to35, voted for the reservation 
permitting the United States to be judge 
for itself whether it has fulfilled its obli- 
gations to the League in case it with- 
draws from the League on two years’ 
notice. Debate on the reservation as to 
Article X (the “ Heart of the Covenant ”) 
began on November 10. ; 
President Wilson’s improvement in 
health allowed him to discuss the Treaty 
situation with Senator Hitcheock on No- 
vember 6. The result of the interview 
seems to be an impression that the Pres- 
ident is willing, if necessary, to accept in- 
terpretative reservations, provided they 
are not “ destructive” in their character. 
What he may consider destructive is, 
however, a matter of conjecture. 


THE EXCLUSION OF 
VICTOR BERGER 
The House of Representatives has 

always insisted upon its right to exclude 
members-elect. By a vote of eight to one 
the Special Committee of the House, con- 
sidering the case of Victor L. Berger, of 
Wisconsin, has recommended that he be 
excluded from membership of the House 
and that the seat in the Fifth Wisconsin 
District should be declared vacant. 

The Committee’s report asserts: “ That 
Victor L. Berger was disloyal to the 








United States of America at a time when 
its existence as a free and independent 
Nation was at stake, there cannot be the 
slightest doubt.” It proceeds : 


A mass of testimony was introduced 
at the hearings showing the nature and 
history of Socialism, .. . the indictment 
being that an attempt was being made 
to exclude Representative Berger be- 
cause he is a Socialist. The fact that in 
1911, when he had been elected as a So- 
cialist to . . . Congress, no objection 
was made to his being seated, and the 
further fact that in December, 1915, .. . 
no objection was made to the admission 
of Representative-elect Meyer London, 
of New York, who had also been elected 
as a Socialist, is a sufficient answer to 
such an indictment. 

The only question of fact at issue in 
this case is whether or not Victor L. 
Berger was disloyal to the United States 
during the war between this country and 
the Imperial German Government and 
gave aid or comfort to its enemies. 


The one dissenting member of the 
Committee, Representative Rodenberg, of 
Illinois, has filed a minority report in 
which he argues that the House should 
delay its-decision until Mr. Berger’s ap- 
peal has been disposed of by the Court 
of Appeals. The Seventh United States 
District Court had decided that Mr. 
Berger’s writings were disloyal, and he 
has appealed from that decision. 

As we go to press we learn that the 
House has voted to exclude Me. Berger. 
The vote was all but unanimous, 309 to |. 


AN “OPEN SEASON” FOR 
AMERICANS 

In the discussion in the House of 
Representatives the other day on a reso- 
lution urging the Government to prose- 
cute and punish the Mexican bandits who 
abducted Mr. W. O. Jenkins, an Ameri- 
can consular agent at Puebla, Mr. Gould, 
of New York, declared that “the De- 
partment of State, in open and cynical 
repudiation of the most sacred obligation 
of Government to protect the lives, lib- 
erty, and property of its citizens, has 
declared an open season on Americans 
for bandits and rebels in Mexico. Further, 
it has even extended this repudiation to 
its own official representatives in Mex- 
ico. With official sanction it has per- 
mitted the statement of policy to go forth 
to the world.” 

It seems that the State Department 
holds that even its own officials are not 
entitled to protection in Mexico. In this 
case our representative saved his life by 
begging his friends to raise a large sum 
of money ($135,000, we believe), and our 
Government thinks it would be wrong to 
repay them this money and apparently 
proposes then mildly to ask Mr. Carranza 
not to let such a thing happen again. 

How long Americans will put up with 
the helplessness of Carranza to enforee 
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A STEADY IMPROVEMENT 
First Business Man: ‘* How are things with you now 2” 
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law and order in Mexico is becoming an 
old-question, but not less vital beeause it 
is old. Some time that American spirit 
will be aroused which in the past dealt 
with the crimes of the Barbary pirates and 
which led to John Hay’s famous ultima- 
tum, “ Perdicaris alive, or Raisuli dead.” 


AN INTERESTING MEMORIAL 
TO THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

On November 2 there was unveiled 
at the Keneseth Israel Temple in Phila- 
delphia a memorial window to Theodore 
Roosevelt. Oscar S. Straus, who was Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's Cabinet, made the 
address' of the occasion, and Kermit 
Roosevelt drew aside the American flag 
which unveiled the window. This memo- 
rial is not merely a tribute to Roosevelt 
as an American patriot and statesman, 
but it isa mark of the profound influ- 
ence for good which he exerted upon the 
religious life and spirit of this country, 
for, as Mr. Straus said in his address: 
* Theodore Roosevelt has taken his place 
among the immortals and it is eminently 
fitting that he should be memorialized in 
the House of Worship of our ancient 
people, the teachings of whose prophets 
were in so many respects exemplified in 
his constructive contribution to our eco- 
nomic and political welfare. The passage 
from the Prophet Micah, ‘ Do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with thy God,’ 
was his favorite Biblical quotation and 
embodied his religious and __ political 
creed.” 

In reviewing the progress of the Amer- 
ican people since the days of the Revolu- 
tion in which “ Washington and Lincoln 
were the leaders of the first two periods,” 
Mr. Straus laid emphasis on the fact that 
Theodore Roosevelt was “ the wise and 
intrepid leader of the third period, in the 
throes of which we are now living.” In 
statesmanship he stood pre-eminently for 
social justice, for the protection of the 
rights of both capital and labor, and for 
the unqualified condemnation of the ex- 
cesses and anti-social acts of both capital 
and labor. “ Roosevelt,” said Mr. Straus, 
“was always very sympathetic to organ- 
ized labor, and said if he were a laboring 
man he would join the union of his trade. 
On the other hand,no one rebuked more 
drastically the unfair practices and unjust 
claims of organized labor than he did.” 
To illustrate this Mr. Straus related the 
story of the discharge of a workman in 
the Bureau of Printing while Roosevelt 
was President because this workman was 
not a member of the union. Roosevelt 
immediately reinstated the man against 
the protests of the American Federation 
of Labor, which made an issue of the 
ease. And this happened just prior to the 
campaign when he, Roosevelt, was a can- 
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didate for President! ‘“* Political expedi- 
ency,” said Mr. Straus, “ or any other 
personal consideration never had any 
influence upon his action, certainly not 
when. they conflicted with his sense of 
right.” 

During the campaign of 1908, when 
Mr. Taft was the candidate for Presi- 
dent, there was an attempt to arouse the- 
ological and sectarian prejudices and 
passion. Mr. Straus quoted what Roose- 
velt said of this attempt: “I regard it 
as an outrage even to agitate such a ques- 
tion as a man’s religious convictions with 
a purpose of influencing a political elec- 
tion. . . . To discriminate against a 
thoroughly upright citizen because he 
belongs to some particular church, or 
because, like Abraham Lincoln, he has 
not avowed his allegiance to any church, 
is an outrage against liberty of conscience, 
which is one of the foundations of Amer- 
ican life. ...In my Cabinet at the 
present time there sit side by side Cath- 
olic and Protestant, Christian and Jew, 
each man chosen because in my belief he 
is peculiarly fitted to exercise on behalf 
of all our people the duties of the office 
to which I have appointed him.” 

The concluding words of Mr. Straus’s 
remarks are worthy of wide reading at 
this time when there is a concerted action 
to overthrow the American principles 
and institutions of government and sub- 
stitute a hopeless plan by which every 
man shall goas he pleases without regard 
to moral or legal authority. “ A country 
that has such three pre-eminently great 
and good men in its calendar of liberty 
[ Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt] is des- 
tined to have a long life so long as its 
people are guided by their wise teach- 
ings, inspired by their example, and hold 
in reverence their memory and patriotic 
services.” 


HOW TO HELP 
MAKE AMERICANS 

One out of every ten of our people 
cannot read a newspaper or read a letter. 

Three hundred thousand out of 1,500,- 
000 boys called to the colors could not 
understand spoken English and could not 
read or write English. 

These statements were made by Secre- 
tary Lane of the Interior Department the 
other day at a Senate hearing on the bill 
now before that body proposing Federal 
co-operation with the States to establish 
special schools for the purpose of teaching 
the English language. 

In Mr. Lane’s opinion—and in ours 
—the Americanization of the country 
through the instruction of its illiterates 
in English is a fundamental necessity. 
Mr. Lane said to the Committee : 


We hear the alarms of social discon- 
tent. We hear efforts of revolutionary 
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action... . The people want thought 

given to their concerns. They knew 

where they were going during the war. 

They were all co-operating for the de- 

struction of the enemy. They enjoyed 

the definiteness and the greatness of that 
objective. They could see where they 
were going each day. But peace came 
and they lost that objective. Life seemed 
comparatively without purpose. They 
were thrown back on themselvés and to 
—_ selfish. concerns. We lost our 
ational morale because we failed to 
keep alive the idea of Americanism as 

we had kept it alive in the war. We did 

not shift back quickly enough to the 

work of putting all our steam into the 
work of giving a new motif to the 

American drama. 

But “ the imposition of a language is by 
no means the creation of nationalism,” 
says the Rev. Thomas Burgess, General 
Superintendent for the Episcopal Church 
in its immigrant work. He continues: 

The achievement of assimilation and a 

safe democracy require religion also.... 
The State and ante agencies can teach 
only the intellectual part of man and in 
part minister to his physical well-being. 
Far more than one-half of these foreign- 
born—energetic, industrious, and ten 
times as prolific as the- native—are not 
here attached to any Christian body 
whatsoever. The millions of unchurched 
children of the foreign-born are a great 
menace and a great opportunity. 


Americanization does indeed mean the 
Americanization of the whole man, body, 
mind, and soul. We appreciate the influ- 
ence which the churches of the country can 
wield in the problem of Americanization. 
Their particular programmes will be 
planned, we believe, so that other religious 
bodies will not be aroused against them 
because of any possible suspicion of prose- 
lytizing. The whole National programme 
would suffer if the foreign-born suspect 
that Americanization work done by the 
churches had as any part of its motive an 
endeavor to draw them away from their 
own religious creeds. 


THE SINN FEIN VS. 
AMERICAN SAILORS 
Now that the war is receding into 
the background, we hear less of propa- 
ganda than we did during its prosecution. 
Sinn Fein propaganda, however, is by no 
means quiescent. It is still appealing to 
our hyphenated citizens whose main in- 
terest lies not with the country of their 
adoption. Those who want a true picture 
of what Sinn Fein stood for during the 
war have only to turn to the November 
“ World’s Work” and read what Admi- 
ral Sims says of the treatment of our 
sailors by these Irish radicals. We have 
space here only for a brief quotation : 
The fact is tha* the part of Ireland in 

which the Americans were stationed was 

a‘ headquarters of the Sinn Fein. The 

members of this organization were not 


only openly disloyal; they were openly 
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pro-German. They were not even neu- 
tral—they were working day and night 
for a German victory; in their mis- 
guided minds a German victory signified 
an Irish Republic. It was no secret that 
the Sinn Feiners were sending informa- 
tion to Germany, and constantly laying 
plots to interfere with the British and 
American navies. At first it might be 
supposed that the large number of 
sailors—and some officers—of Irish ex- 
traction on the American destroyers 
would tend to make things easier for our 
men. Quite the contrary proved to be the 
ease. The Sinn Feiners apparently be- 
lieved that these so-called Irish-Ameri- 
cans would sympathize with their cause ; 
in their wildest moments they even hoped 
that our naval forces might champion it. 
But these splendid sailors were Ameri- 
eans before they were anything else; 
their chief ambition was the defeat of 
the Hun, and they could not understand 
how any man anywhere could have any 
other aim in life. They were disgusted 
at the large numbers of able-bodied men 
whom they saw on the streets, and did 
not hesitate to ask some of them why 
they were not fighting on the western 
front. The behavior of the American 
sailors was good, but the mere fact that 
they did not openly manifest a hatred of 
Great Britain and a love of Germany 
infuriated the Sinn Feiners. 


The Sinn Fein propagandists have 
made much of the relationship between 
American sailors and Irish women, an 
association which Admiral Sims declares 
“was a very wholesome one, for the 
moral character of the Irish girls of 
Queenstown and Cork—as indeed of Irish 
girls everywhere—is very high, and their 
companionship added greatly to the well- 
being and contentment of our sailors, not 
a few of whom, indeed, found wives 
among these young women.” 

Admiral Sims further says: “ Fre- 
quently attacks were made, not upon the 
American sailors, but upon the Irish 
girls who accompanied them. These chiv- 
alrous pro-German agitators would rush 
up and attempt to tear the girls away 
from our young men; they would pull 
down their hair, slap them, and even 
kick them.” 

This conduct resulted (after the natu- 
rally ensuing fights between the sailors 
and the Sinn Feiners) in the well-known 
order from the British Admiral Bayly 
that no naval men, British or American, 
under the rank of commander should be 
permitted to go to Cork. The appeal of 
the Sinn Fein leaders in this country for 
American sympathy can stand or fall 
with perfect justice upon Admiral Sims’s 
testimony. 


HAS AMERICA ABANDONED 
HER CRIPPLED SOLDIERS? 

When American young men were 
selected by draft boards and sent to fight 
against German aggression, the country 
believed that nothing was too good for 
them. Now there are 230,000 of them who 
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have been disabled. Has the country for- 
gotten them? Does it want these men 
who were crippled in its service to be 
left to beg? 

The American Legion, the National 
organization of American veterans of the 
world war, charges that these crippled 
soldiers have been not only forgotten but 
deluded and defrauded. In its weekly 
publication it declares that the Govern- 
ment “has failed to keep its promises 
to disabled veterans.” In two articles 
by Marquis James, published in the sue- 
cessive issues of September 19 and 26, a 
statement of facts is made which, coming 
from so responsible a source, ought to 
arouse the American people to demand 
from Government officials and from Con- 
gress refutation or reform. 

Thousands of wounded men, it is as- 
serted, some in every community, are 
left “abandoned by the Government 
they served.” “ They frequent Red Cross 
and other charitable soldiers’ aid socie- 
ties—they want food, shelter, or money, 
and a chance to earn them by some light 
labor they can negotiate under the handi- 
cap of their infirmity.”” And when they 
are asked if they have visited the local 
district of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, it appears either that 
they “have never heard of such an or- 
ganization except in a vague, mess-line 
rumor sort of way, or else they have 
heard about all of it that they care to 
hear.” 

Repeatedly the American public has 
been told of the great plans for enabling 
crippled soldiers to learn how to support 
themselves, and then for placing these 
disabled but trained men in _ positions 
where they can be self-supporting. The 
two articles in the “ American Legion 
Weekly ” quote from the advertisements 
put out by the Federal Board making 
promises. What is the result? The writer 
of these articles terms it “a black record 
of broken promises and betrayal of trust.” 
This great Government organization, with 
its 1,635 salaried employees, and with the 
funds of the Government behind it, had, 
on June 21, placed in gainful occupation, 
on graduation from training, only eleven 
men, and by September 4 had increased 
the number only to thirty-three. In Au- 
gust there were only 5,512 in training, 
and on September 4 only 6,699. The 
Board reported that 16,410 disabled men 
had been placed in employment with no 
training or incomplete training, but of 
these 12,820 found jobs for themselves. 

And in the process of training, the Gov- 
ernment is parsimonious beyond belief, if 
the statements cannot be refuted. For 
example, any wages a man earns while in 
training are appropriated by the Board, 
and any compensation he is entitled to 
from the War Risk Bureau is forfeited 
unless it exceeds $80 a month, the amount 
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which he legally may draw from the 
Board while in training, in which case he 
is paid merely the excess. As the writer 
states it: “ What incentive has the em- 
ployer to pay the man a decent wage 
when the money is stolen from the crip- 
pled worker’s pocket ?” 

But even before the wounded man is 
accepted for training he is subjected to 
delay that is likely to end the hope that the 
Government’s promises raised—a delay 
of three weeks to six months after release 
from the hospital. 

What is the cause ? 

Apparently a combination of “red 
tape” and “ passing the buck.” There 
are three parties to the negligence—Con- 
gress, the War Risk Insurance Bureau, 
and the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. Each of these bodies can 
blame the others and all have evolved an 
elaborate system which keeps the victim 
waiting while its wheels revolve. 

So the very Government that promised 
to keep men from charity is now referring 
men to charitable organizations for aid. 
And the very Government that promised 
men support and aid to self-support is 
engaged most elaborately in seeing that 
no crippled soldier under Government 
training gets the encouragement of good 
wages, 

The American Legion, however, does 
not content itself with complaint. In 
these articles it presents a programme of 
remedy. To paraphrase it in our own 
words: Take the Board out of Washing- 
ton and scatter it through the country, so 
that it can get next to the men it should 
serve. Shorten the delay between dis- 
charge from the hospital and entrance on 
training. Fulfill the promises the Govern- 
ment has made. Interpret the law broadly 
so as not to keep men out of training who 
cannot while training support them- 
selves on the small awards they receive 
from Government insurance. Liberalize 
the provision for medical attention. And 
revoke the regulations that send crippled 
soldiers to seek the aid of public charities. 

The American people have very serious 
problems of their own nowadays ; but that 
is no excuse for their forgetting to keep 
their promises to the men who were hurt 
in preserving their rights and liberty. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE SUSTAINED 
On October 23 the British Govern- 


ment was defeated by a majority of 72. 
On October 30 it secured a vote of confi- 
dence by a majority of 355. 

The defeat came through a lack of 
knowledge concerning the Government’s 
reasons for its request to except a num- 
ber of French pilots in the pending bill 
to withhold pilotage certificates from all 
aliens. This was quickly adjusted. 

The victory came through the Pre- 
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mier’s patriotic appeal to support the 
Budget of Mr. Chamberlain, Chancellor 
of the Exehequer. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statement, at first blush, was gloomy 
enough. The country’s debt was at an 
unheard of height, and the average ex- 
penditure since April‘1 was about $18,- 
000,000 a day. The country was headed 
for bankruptcy, according to the pes- 
simists; there must be a general capital 
levy, a taxation of war fortunes, certainly 
an immediate curtailment of Government 
expenditure if not an increase in the 
income tax. ’ 

In the end tke House of Commons 
promised support by a vote of 405 to 50. 
But this was not until the Prime Minister 
had followed Mr. Chamberlain in defend- 
ing the Government’s expenditures in 
military matters. True economy, con- 
tended Mr. Lloyd George, dictated last 
spring that England should have suffi- 
cient divisions in reserve to put Marshal 
Foch in a position to prepare for a march 
on Berlin, if necessary, and thereby force 
Germany to sign peace. “ It was a very 
drastic Treaty,” affirmed the Premier. 
“Would the Germans have signed it 
unless they knew we were in a position 
to compel them? Without that Treaty 
we should have substituted defeat for a 
deficit and the Government would have 
deserved impeachment.” Mr. Lloyd 
George deprecated economy in social 
services like education and - national 
health, for instance, which, he declared, 
would be folly. The country had shown 
in the industrial situation what it was 
capable of. “ Why despair of it now,” 
asked the Premier, “ when all the pres- 
ent signs are that England is settling 
down to work after the inevitable reac- 
tion following the long strain ?” 


MINING ACCIDENTS 


The increase in the price of coal, 
the interest in the problem of obtaining 
greater efficiency in the burning of coal, 
and the labor problems connected there- 
with call special attention at this time to 
anything which has to do with mining. 

On September 29 and 30 at Pittsburgh 
eceurred the dedication ceremonies of 
the new million-dollar laboratories of the 
United States Bureau of Mines. 

In great measure it is a memorial to 
Joseph Austin Holmes, late Chief of the 
Bureau. When in 1907 he took charge of 
one of the branches of the United States 
Geological Survey, we were the most 
prodigal of any Nation not only in the 
expenditure of mineral wealth but also in 
the lives of our miners. Dr. Holmes en- 
deavored to prevent this loss of life. His 
efforts culminated in the establishment of 
the Bureau of Mines three years later, of 
which he became Chief. The Pittsburgh 
laboratory of that Bureau is a great 
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mining experimental station. In it all 
kinds of accidents may be studied and 
methods may be developed for their pre- 
vention. Here also is shown how waste 
in mining resulting from inefficient 
methods may be avoided. In the labora- 
tories physical and chemical investigation 
of gases, explosives, and mineral sub- 
stances is carried on; there is testing of 
mine lamps and other machinery, and 
training of miners in the use of rescue 
apparatus and in giving first aid to the 
injured. 

Dr. Manning, the present Director of 
the Bureau, stated recently that “if you 
consider the prevailing average death rate 
in the mines for a period of years before 
the Government took up this work and 
compare it with the average fatality 
rate since the Bureau was created, you 
will find that five thousand less miners 
have been killed.” We have more than 
a million miners in the United States, 
and even now more than three thousand 
are killed every year in accidents and 
more than a quarter of a million injured, 
Dr. Manning says that we can cut down 
these totals by at least half. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
AMERICAN 


HE election of Calvin Coolidge in 
A Massachusetts is an event of Na- 
tional significance. The issue was clearly 
drawn between democratic government 
and soviet government, between govern- 
ment by the people and for the people 
enforced by law and government by 
clubs and classes for clubs and classes 
enforced by strikes. The election is 
the more significant since Massachu- 
setts is no longer a Puritan State;. it 
has a large foreign vote and in its Demo- 
cratic party a considerable fraction who 
voteas the boss directs. Last year the rival 
candidates were the same, though the issue 
was by no means so clear. Then Mr. 
Coolidge was elected by 17,000 plurality. 
His sanguine supporters hoped to secure 
for him this year 50,000 plurality. He 
was elected by 125,000 plurality. 

During the last twenty years Calvin 
Coolidge has been successively a member 
of the City Council of Northhampton, 
City Solicitor, Mayor, member of the 
State Legislature, President of the Senate, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the State, and 
last year its Governor. And in all these 
offices his administration has been char- 
acterized by clarity, courage, and force. 
A verbal portrait of him appeared in 
The Outlook of December 11, 1918. 

From a collection of his speeches and 
messages entitled “ Have Faith in Mas- 
sachusetts,” ' and published last Septem- 

1‘* Have Faith in Massachnsetts: A Collection of 


Speeches and Messages,” by Calvin Coolidge, Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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ber, we frame, mainly in his own words, 
what our readers may justly regard as the 
real though informal and unofficial plat- 
form of principles which the people of 
Massachusetts have by this election made 
their own. It is not a political pro- 
gramme ; but we do not know any recent 
volume which in so brief a compass has 
stated as clearly and with such freedom 
from party bias and class interest the 
fundamental principles of justice and 
humanity which the present generation 
needs to understand and apply to the 
settlement of current political and indus- 
trial problems. The American spirit 
which animates them and the felicity of 
phrase in which they are expressed re- 
call at times the analogous utterances of 
Theodore Roosevelt and Abraham Lin- 
coln. Here follows this platform : 


“We are all members of one body. 
Industry cannot flourish if labor lan- 
guish. The benefit of one is the benefit 
of all, and the neglect of one is the 
neglect of all. The suspension of one 
man’s dividends is the suspension of 
another man’s pay envelope. 

** Men do not make laws. They do but 
discover them. Laws must rest in the 
eternal foundations of righteousness. 
They must appeal to more than material 
welfare. Wages won’t satisfy, be they 
never so large. Nor houses; nor lands ; 
nor coupons, though they fall as thick as 


‘autumn leaves. Man has a spiritual 


nature. To that, not to selfishness, let the 
laws of the Commonwealth appeal. Men 
must work for more than wages, factories 
must turn out more than merchandise. 

“But while we continue to condemn 
unsparingly selfishness and greed and all 
trafficking in the material rights of man, 
let us not forget to respect thrift and in- 
dustry and enterprise. Let us look to the 
service rather than to the reward. We 
are working towards the day when in our 
industrial life equal honor shall fall to 
equal endeavor, whether it be exhibited 
in the office or in the shop. 

“These young men that we welcome 
back with so much pride did not go forth 
to demunstrate their faith in science. No: 
they were defending their ideals, an 
those ideals came from the classics. 

“The classic of all classics is the Bible. 

“To save America means to save 
American institutions; it means to save 
the manhood and womanhood of our 
country. There will be [with the close of 
the war] great questions of reconstruc- 
tion—social, industrial, economic, and 
governmental questions—that must be 
met and solved with a recognition of a 
new spirit. Let there be a purpose in al! 
your legislation to recognize the right o! 
man to be well born, well nurtured, wel! 
educated, and well paid. 

“ Happily, the day when the eall to 
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fight or die is now past. But-the day 
when it is the duty of all Americans to 
work will remain forever. It is not money 
that the Nation or the world needs to-day, 
but the products of labor. These products 
are to be secured only by the united 
efforts of an entire people.” 


We have put this platform in quota- 
tion marks because it is largely composed 
of Calvin Coolidge’s words, taken from 
different addresses. The only words not 
his are those used to connect them in 
one homogeneous statement. And this 
platform, composed: from his various ad- 
dresses, is incomplete because for his 
war addresses there is here no room 
and beeause his action in calling out the 
State Guard of Massachusetts to preserve 
order in Boston when the police aban- 
doned their posts is so recent that it 
needs only to be referred to here. That 
issue he stated in a single sentence which 
ought never to be forgotten: “There 
is no right to strike against the pub- 
lic safety by anybody, anywhere, any 
time.” 

Calvin Coolidge’s election on this dee- 
laration of principles by a_ plurality 
almost eight times that by which he was 
elected last year is the most encouraging 
sign in American polities since our en- 
trance upon the war by a real though 
unofficial referendum of the people. 


THE RIGHT OF THE 
‘PEOPLE TO DEFEND 
THEMSELVES 


TAVERY generation in America, it 
4 seems, must give proof for itself of 
its right to its inheritance of civil liberty 
maintained by law. To-day this right is 
threatened by men who propose to en- 
foree their demands by coercing the 
people. For the time being it is of no 
moment what those demands are. What 
alone is of consequence is that behind 
those demands there is directed against 
the whole people the threat of coercion. 
To yield to such a threat would be an 
acknowledgment that there was within 
the people a group more powerful than 
the people themselves, an organized body 
greater than the people’s Government. 

Just as in Lincoln’s day, so now it is 
for us— that we highly resolve... 
that this Nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom—and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the 
earth,” 

Alexander Hamilton is reported to have 
said that any party which controls the 
necessities of life controls the people, what- 
ever the form of government. Whether 
he said so or not, it is certainly true. 
While we are discussing, the theory of 
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soviet government vigorous steps are 
being taken to establish it. Within the 
last few weeks the police of Boston have 
said to the city, “ If you do not do what we 
think is just, your life and property will 
not be protected.” A portion of the press- 
men of New York have said, “If you do 
not do what we think to be just, you shall 
not have the reading of your weekly and 
monthly periodicals.” A portion of the 
longshoremen of New York have said, “If 
you do not do what we think is just, we will 
blockade your city and you shall neither 
export nor import goods, and travelers 
shall be allowed neither to embark nor to 
disembark at your port.” A portion of 
the steel workers have said, “* If you do not 
do what we think is just, you shall have 
no more steel for your railways, your 
machinery, and your carpenters’ tools.” 

Now the miners in the coal-fields that 
produce the larger part of the country’s 
fuel have not only issued demands, but 
have resorted to a method of compulsion 
brought to bear upon the people at large. 
This is what their strike means. Doubtless 
they have grievances which ought to be 
heard ; doubtless they have ground for ask- 
ing improvement in their wages and their 
conditions of labor ; but, whatever may be 
the merits of their controversy with the 
mine owners, that controversy has ceased 
to be of importance, for by their action 
the miners, or rather their leaders, have 
superseded it with a much graver con- 
troversy—a controversy with the people 
of the United States. It is only by con- 
certed action that any number of men 
could imperil the comfort and well-being 
of the great mass of the American people. 
And this is what these miners have done. 
By concerted action they have said, in 
substance, to the American people: “ Un- 
less these mine owners yield to our de- 
mands we shall cut off your fuel, stop 
your railway trains, shut up your fac- 
tories, and take the warmth from your 
homes until you, the people, in self- 
preservation make the mine-owners come 
to our terms.” It is thus nolonger a test 
of strength between miners and mine 
owners. It is a test of strength between 
a powerful labor organization and the 
sovereign people. The only answer that 
the American people can make to such a 
threat is an answer such as this: “ This 
is not a labor question now. It ceased to 
be such when you chose as your adver- 
sary the American people. What you 
calla strike is really an attempted usur- 
pation. Wewill not be coerced. Within 
the Nation there is no room for two 
sovereignties. Our first business, there- 
fore, is to see that you submit.” 

Few of the miners understand the 
issue ; but many of their leaders under- 
stand it clearly. In fact, some of them 
have wanted this issue to be raised be- 
cause they do not believe in the American 
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principle of self-government. They be- 
lieve that they can defy the American 
people and substitute what is called gov- 
ernment by the proletariat for govern- 
ment by all the people. Others among 
their leaders are not willing to go so far 
in affirming that doctrine, but are willing 
nevertheless to act upon it. Giving lip 
service to American institutions, they pro- 
ceed to measures which, if successful, 
would substitute for American institu- 
tions the rule by economic power of laber 
organizations. This is made perfectly 
clear by the general strike resolution 
issued by the Pennsylvania State Federa- 
tion of Labor, in which oceurs the fol- 
lowing language : 

Resolved, That in ins this law- 
ful petition to the Government, we ex- 
pect as citizens of Pennsylvania that our 
servants in public office shall redress our 
grievances and comply with our lawful, 
reasonable, and Constitutional demands, 
and failure on their part to do so shall 
be construed by us to mean that those 
rights are to be continued to be denied 
to us, in which event we shall have no 
other alternative than to use our eco- 
nomic power to compel the restoration 
of those liberties. 

This demand that the State accept the 
plaintiff’s view of a debated question and 
use the powers of the State to enforce 
that view would substitute the authority 
of a club for the authority of the people, 
and would set up a government in no 
essential principle different from that 
attempted by the Jacobin Club of Paris 
during the French Revolution. ‘The 
principal difference is this: the French 
Jacobin Club cut off the heads of any 
who questioned its authority ; the Pem- 
sylvania Jacobin Club prefers to starve 
and freeze all the people until they sub- 
mit to its authority. 

When such an issue is raised, there is 
no time for the discussion of questions of 
social justice, for the very foundations of 
social justice are threatened. “ Govern- 
ment,” says Macaulay, “exists for the 
purpose of keeping the peace, for the 
purpose of compelling us to settle our 
disputes by arbitration instead of settling 
them by blows, for the purpose of com- 
pelling us to supply our wants by indus- 
try instead of supplying them by rapine.” 
The miners’ strike—in fact, every strike 
that threatens the well-being of the peo- 
ple or would coerce the people into taking 
sides in a dispute—is an attack upon gov- 
ernment itself. It is an attempt to sub- 
stitute blows for arbitration, and would 
lead to the abandonment of industry for 
rapine. 

Inasmuch as government is instituted 
for the protection as well as the co- 
operative action of all the people, what- 
ever is necessary for the defense of the 
people the government has a right to do, 
and is in duty bound to do. 
if, therefore, a strike threatens the 








weil-being of the people, the Government 
has the right to suppress it. 

The right to strike is not inherent. 
Some labor leaders, in attempting to de- 
fend such strikes as that of the coal- 
miners, have declared that any law to 
prevent strikes is unconstitutional be- 
cause it would mean the establishment of 
involuntary servitude. They argue that 
the right to strike is equivalent to a right 
to cease working. This is not true. Even 
if it were true, the right to stop working 
is not an unqualified right. The State has 
both a moral and a legal right to compel 
the individuals to fulfill their contracts. 
If it is impracticable to compel them to 
fulfill a contract, the State can require 
them to pay damages for not fulfilling it. 
There is no reason why a contract to 
render service should be exempt from 
this just and reasonable law. 

But even if it were true that an indi- 
vidual who has contracted to render 
service may break his contract and suffer 
no penalty, that would not give a body of 
individuals a right to combine in order to 
break a contract. A right to stop working 
is not the same as a right to strike. A 
man may retain his right to stop working 
without having the right to strike. The 
strike is a mass weapon. A strike is 
never possible without concerted action. 
What it is lawful for men to do individ- 
ually it is often unlawful for them to do 
collectively. The right to use the public 
highway does not include the right of a 
hundred persons to drive a compact mass 
of automobiles, wheel to wheel, down the 
street. The right of a man to buy or sell in 
the open market does not include the right 
of a score or a hundred people to agree to 
buy or sell at such prices as would restrain 
or restrict trade. What men may freely 
do individually they may in certain cases 
be imprisoned for conspiring to do to- 
gether. In the same manner, though men 
may not be required to work against their 
will, except as a punishment for crime, 
yet they have no right to conspire together 
to cease to work if by conspiring they do 
injury to the public. It is self-evident 
that they have no right to conspire 
together to coerce the government of the 
State. This is to conspire together. to 
substitute another government for the 
government of the State. 

To prohibit or prevent strikes is not 
to deprive any people of their rightful 
protection. There are orderly ways to 
allay grievances, and if liberty is to be 
preserved it must be by the exercise of 
orderly methods. 

For the protection of men who wish to 
work in spite of coercive methods of a mass 
strike the Government has the right and 
the duty to use the military forces of the 
Nation. To prevent irremediable injury 
that might be caused by a mass strike 
the Government has the right to appeal 
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to the judicial power of issuing injunc- 
tions. For the purpose of enforcing the 
orders of the Court as well as establishing 
obedience to law the Government has 
the right to exercise the power of the 
Executive. And if laws are needed, as we 
believe they are, to render organizations 
of labor responsible and more promptly 
amenable to the will of the people, the 
Government, through its legislative 
branch, has the right and duty of making 
laws conditioning the right of organized 
labor to recognition and collective action 
upon its acceptance of corporate respon- 
sibility. 


HIRE A GUIDE 


F you would know yourself, hire a 

guide. There are guides and guides, 
of course, and some of them are no better 
than the rest of us. When we say guide, 
we mean the ideal guide who is a combi- 
nation of all the virtues of all the guides 
we have known—and some of the indi- 
vidual guides of our acquaintance have 
come not far from measuring up to this 
standard. 

The guide who is a guide makes the 
best man-meter (if we may coin a word) 
we know. He is self-respecting. When 
you are with him, see that you respect 
yourself. He is loyal. See that you de- 
serve his loyalty. He serves you in the 
only way one American can and should 
serve another. See that your own Ameri- 
canism is worthy of such service. 

If your trip to the woods is of any du- 
ration, you will have plenty of opportu- 
nity to feel the impact of his personality 
against your own. He will not criticise. 
He will even let you (so long as your 
safety is not in danger) follow your own 
fool inclinations to the top of your nat- 
ural bent. His face will take on a non- 
committal solemnity of course, but no 
word of criticism will you hear him utter. 
Days afterwards perhaps he may quietly 
show you by his own example the woods 
way of accomplishing what you have 
previously bungled. He believes that 
experience and example are the best 
teachers. 

It is the law of the woods that a man 
must carry his own pack, figuratively 
speaking, at the very least. The man who 
blames his gun, his rods, his flies, or his 
guide for disasters which are exclusively 
of his own making is at the least a 
stranger to the code of the woods. 

We remember one belligerent sport 
who with his guide tramped through a 
swampy thicket of alder in search of 
birds. The two “ put up” any number, 
but the sport failed to get even a single 
shot. Profanely and explicitly he de- 
nounced his guide and his guide’s ances- 
tors for chronic and congenital stupidity. 
The guide said nothing. When the two 
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men had returned to camp, he took up his 
sport’s gun and retraced his steps to the 
swamp. Four shots were heard in quick 
succession, and a little later the guide 
quietly hung up four birds in front of his 
sport’s tent. Then he went about his busi- 
ness as though nothing had happened. 

If we remember rightly, the sport had 
the grace to apologize and to show by his 
conduet that he had mended his manners. 

It was not a case of “ holding the mir- 
ror up to nature,” but of the man who 
had been trained by nature holding its 
mirror up to the mind of the man who 
knew more of trade than of American 
men. 

There are many men whom we wish 
we could persuade to hire a guide. 


TRANQUILLITY IN 
TURMOIL 


HO is there who has not at times 
in this troubled world found in 
his own perplexed heart an echo of 
Hamlet’s perplexity : 
“To die: to sleep; 

No more ; and by a sleep to say we end 

The heartache and the thousand nat- 

ural shocks 

That flesh is heir to—’tis a consumma- 

tion 

Devoutly to be wished.” 

We may not be personal sufferers 
from “the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune.” We may only be 
looking upon the battle from a place of 
safety. But every morning we dread to 
open our newspaper because we are 
quite sure that what will confront us 
there will be the story of some new strife 
between nations or between classes in our 
own Nation. 

If that were all, we could better en- 
dure it. But it is notall. Thestrife is so 
often one of sordid selfishness. To-day 
it is a struggle between ambitious states- 
men, each seeking what advantage he 
can win for his nation from the inter- 
national chaos of our time; to-morrow it 
is a struggle between industrial organiza- 
tions, each taking advantage for itself, 
each indifferent to the welfare of the 
general public. One day it is a group 
which for the sake of higher wages 
blockades the city of New York, indif- 
ferent to the suffering which such a 
blockade is sure, if continued, to bring 
upon innocent and helpless women and 
children. Another day a greater group 
threatens to deprive the country of its 
coal, paralyze its industry and its trans- 
portation, and bring upon millions of 
the inhabitants a famine of food and fuel 
more inescapable thant that which Ger- 
many brought upon Belgium and north- 
ern France. 

Are we tempted to make the Hebrew 
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poet’s aspiration our prayer: “ Oh that 
| had wings like a dove! for then would 
I fly away, and be at rest”? We look 
about us. There is no land on all this 
globe free from this world-wide strife to 
which we can fly to be at rest; and we 
have no assurance that if we should fly 
from this earth we should find in the 
grave a doorway to the desired refuge. 
Not in shirking our duty can we find 
tranquillity. Quite otherwise. We can 
find it only in a new courage, a new un- 
derstanding of the conflict, a new enlist- 
ment with the forces of righteousness, 
and a new faith in our Commander and 
Leader. 

In my reading recently I have come 
across two contrasted experiences which 
illustrate this truth. One is the cynical 
philosophy of Brooks Adams expressed 
by him in his preface to the new edition of 
“The Emancipation of Massachusetts :”’ 
“ Each day I live I am less able to with- 
stand the suspicion that the universe, far 
from being an expression of law originat- 


-ing in a single primary cause, is a chaos 


which admits of reaching no equilibrium, 
and with which man is doomed eternally 
and hopelessly to contend.” The other is 
the expression of a hopeful faith by Henri 
Frédéric Amiel, all the more significant 
because it is a struggling faith, not a faith 
as yet triumphant: “ To win true peace, 
a man needs to feel himself directed, 
pardoned, and sustained by a Supreme 
Power, to feel himself in the right road, 
at the point where God would have him 
to be—in order with God and the uni- 
verse. This faith gives strength and 
calm. I have not got it.” 

This faith is partly instinctive, partly 
Christian, -partly a reasoned faith con- 
firmed by the long look at life. 

The instinctive faith is expressed by 
Browning in the axiomatic phrase: 
“Thou God art love; I build my faith 
on that.” Mystical? Just as mystical as 
a little child’s faith in his mother, and no 
more so. He wakes in the night. His 
throat is sore; his head is hot, and, oh, 
how it aches! He looks to his mother for 
comfort. But she does not give him com- 
fort. She compels him to take nauseous 
medicine. She puts a mustard plaster on 
his chest. She adds torment to his tor- 
ment. But, if he really loves his mother, 
he submits without resistance, and as 
soon as the inexplicable experience is 
over cuddles up to his mother to go to 
sleep in her arms. 

The Christian faith is founded where 
Paul founded his faith when the cruelty, 
the rapine, the licentiousness, of the 
Roman Empire made faith in a Supreme 
Power of justice, goodness, and truth 
almost infinitely difficult. He faced 
frankly the difficult facts of life: “The 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
in pain together until now,” he said. 
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But he also welcomed the historic evi- 
dence of a supreme love working in man 
for men: “ We know that all things 
work together for good to them that love 
God ;” for, “ He that spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all, how 
shall he not with him also freely give us 
all things ?” 

Finally, this faith that we are “on the 
right road” is a reasoned faith confirmed 
by the long survey of life. Creation is a 
process, not a product. Man and society 
are in the making. Brotherhood is its 
goal. We have abolished slavery and are 
now in this industrial struggle learning 
what are the rights of man and what his 
duties toward his fellow-man—what the 
duties of the individual in the group, of 
the group in the nation, of the nation in 
the brotherhood of nations. To do justly, 
to love mercy, to walk humbly with God, 
is the life that is worth while. To attain 
it is worth all that it costs. It can be 
attained only by experience ; and it can 
be experienced only in struggle. “ The re- 
ward,” says the child’s copy-book, “ is in 
the struggle, not in the prize.” If we can 
believe what we try to teach our children, 
we can preserve our tranquillity in the 
midst of the turmoil. If we can realize 
that we are soldiers in an age-long con- 
flict between truth and falsehood, justice 
and injustice, good and evil, we shall not 
be disturbed by the discomforts of the 
camp, the dangers of the trenches, or the 
pains of the hospital; nor by the: dis- 
comforts, the dangers, the pains, or the 
apparent disasters of our companions 
in the campaign. We may be disap- 
pointed, but we shall not be distressed by 
defeats. If we can realize that we are in 
the right road, where God would have us 
to be, in order with God and the universe, 
we shall have both strength and calm. 


LyMAN ABBOTT. 


THE ONLY HONEST EDI- 
TORS IN CAPTIVITY : 
PLEASE PAGE DIOGENES 


CERTAIN privately endowed Jour- 
JX nal of Ideas (it has many, several 


-of which conflict most interestingly)}— 


we shall call it the “ Blank ”—an organ of 
the cognoscenti, literati, and intelligent- 
sia, or whatever is the latest thing 
among the Serious Thinkers of the 
world, has this appeal, speaking through 
the voice of its business manager, to 
make to its subscribers : 


Subscribers, a free press hardly exists 
in America. Editors whose papers must 
ay dividends have got to conform. 
They must say what it pays to say. And 
it does not pay to inquire too minutely 
or to discuss too candidly. The inspiring 
thing, the incredible thing, is that the 
handful of you who support such jour- 
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nals as the “ Blank ” exert the influence 
ou do exert. I felt it in every city and 
tate I visited. I caught the sense of its 
wholesome presence in the strongholds 
of complacency. I saw fear of it in the 
owned press of every community, and 
in the popular National press as well. 


‘ 


In other words, a man who makes his 
own living cannot be honest. The brand 
of morality subscribed to in the above 
statement is similar in purport to that of 
the sociologists who believe that the 
question of personal morality is solely a 
matter of receiving more than x dollars 
a week in pay. Strangely enough, the 
aforementioned business manager is not 
satisfied with his present impregnable 
position of moral isolation. He longs for 
the flesh-pots of Egypt and urges his 
subscribers to help him to his financial 
feet : 


Can you imagine, can you overesti- 
mate, the importance of the announce- 
ment that the “ Blank ” is paying its own 
way? Think of what that would mean 
to the ideal of a free press! Think of 
its heartening effect on the thousands of 
obscure editors who don’t quite dare tell 
the whole truth because the corner de- 
partment store will withdraw its adver- 
tising if they do. 


There may be thousands of editors 
(can’t you just see their yearning faces 
turned nightly towards the Mecca of 
“ Blank’s” sanctum?) who are all of .a 
twitter at this hope, but from the ob- 
security of The Outlook office the case 
seems to be one of “ heads I win, tails you 
lose.” 

When “ Blank” is supported by an 
admiring friend, it attains to a state 
of Nirvana in which it experiences 
freedom from all temptation. On the 
other hand, if it is supported by its sub- 
scribers, it at once becomes a cloud by 
day and a pillar of fire by night to which 
the obscure editors of the world can turn 
for inspiration to guide their stumbling 
feet. 

But see what happens when the shoe is 
on the other foot. If any other journal 
is supported by an admiring friend, it 
becomes at once, of course, the “ owned 
press.” We are surprised that it is not 
called the “ kept press,” for that is the 
conventional jargon for the theme at 
hand. Or if other magazines are sup- 
ported by their subscribers and adver- 
tisers, of course “ they'must say what it 
pays to say.” It is indeed a hard life for 
editors excluded from the sacred circle of 
the intellectually elect. 

Musing over the sad case of the jour- 
nalistic world, we were happily comforted 
by the recollection of a certain parable 
which tells the story of the man who 
stood and prayed: “God, I thank thee 
that Iam not as other men are, extor- 
tioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this 
publican.” 





THE NEW LIBERAL LEADER. IN CANADA 


BY FRANK MAITLAND 


Not iong ago, for the first time in the history of Canada the leader of a political party was chosen in open convention. Usually the members 
of a party in Parliament select the party leader, the choice being made from among those holding seats in the Canadian House of Commons. 
At the recent Liberal Convention held at Ottawa the selection of a leader fell upon one who is no longer a member of the House of 
Commons. Fortunately, according to the Canadian custom, the new leader is not confined to an endeavor to get elected in any one constit- 


uency ; he may take his choice among the vacancies in constituencies scattered throughout Canada ; and he was quickly offer 


the nomina- 


tion for more than one constituency by the Liberals resident in them. When returned to Parliament, his position will be that of “ Leader ot 
the Opposition” (the Coalition Cabinet, led by Sir Robert Borden, being still in power) and similar to that held in the British House of 
Commons. It is the same position as Mackenzie, Blake, and Laurier held when they were Leaders of the Opposition in the Canadian Parlia- 


ment, the only difference being that they were chosen by the Parliamentary group of Liberals, whereas 
democratic convention of the party as a whole. 


r. King has been chosen by the 


As indicated in the following article, Mr. King’s selection is due in part to his own sterling qualities, but is also in part a tribute to the 


memory of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, to whom Mr. King was notably loyal, especially in the last 


eneral election, he having contested a 


constituency which his grandfather represented in the Canadian Parliament for a number of years in the early thirties. -Tue Eprtors. 


\ TILLIAM LYON MACKENZIE 
‘Y KING is the new leader of the 
Canadian Liberal party. He is a grand- 
son of the celebrated William Lyon 
Mackenzie who in 1837 raised the stand- 
ard of armed rebellion in old Upper 
Canada in his fight for truly representa- 
tive and responsible government. 
Though Mr. King is only forty-four 
years of age, he was Minister of Labor 
(1909-11) in the Laurier Cabinet. He 
is also the author of the Canadian 
legislation concerning labor disputes. 
Latterly he has been much in the United 
States in the service of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, for which he conducted a 
special investigation of labor and indus- 
trial problems. He is the author of many 
magazine and review articles on indus- 
trial questions, also of “ Industry and 
Humanity,” a recently published book in 
which he strongly advocates the sharing 
with labor by capital of the control and 
the profits of industry. It is therefore 
reasonable to expect that under his leader- 
ship the Liberal party will devote more than 
ordinary attention to industrial questions. 
In 1917 Mr. King, unlike most of the 
English-speaking Liberal leaders, fought 
' the conscription policy of the Union Gov- 
ernment of Sir Robert Borden. While 
the Convention which chose the new party 
leader was attended by many Liberals 
who supported the Unionist coalition and 
its conscription policy in 1917, it was 
controlled by the “old guard” who had 
refused to waver in their allegiance to 
Sir Wilfrid. Mr. King’s chief opponent 
was the Hon. W.S. Fielding, Minister 
of Finance in all the Laurier administra- 
tions. In 1917 Mr. Fielding was elected 
by acclamation as a conscriptionist Lib- 
eral, Unionist opposition being withdrawn 
at the special request of Sir Robert 
Borden. Mr. Fielding’s support of con- 
scription has never been forgiven by the 
Quebee section of the Liberal party, and, 
while it was an understood thing that the 
new leader was to be chosen from the 
English-speaking portion of the party, 
the French-Canadians were determined, 
apparently, that the honor should wot 
be bestowed upon any man who had 
accorded support to Union Government. 
The conscription issue played havoc 
with party lines in Canada in 1917. Sir 
Robert Borden’s Conservative Govern- 
ment was succeeded by a Unionist or 
Coalition administration, of which several 
of the most prominent of the English- 
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speaking Liberals became members. In 
the election of 1917 the new administra- 
tion received the support of the Con- 
servative electors and of the majority of 
the Liberal voters in most of the prov- 
inces outside Quebee. The result was a 
sweeping victory for the Government. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier carried all but two 


or three seats in his native Province of 
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Quebec, but utterly failed to command 
support elsewhere. 

Mr. King’s opposition to the draft will 
not help him to gain the confidence and 


support of English-speaking Canada, 
although it will doubtless enable him to 
retain for his party the same ascendency 
in the Province of Quebee which it enjoyed 
in the days of the Laurier leadership. 

The war being over, and domestic is- 
sues again commanding attention, there 
has been evidence in recent months of 
some tendency to return to party contro- 
versies. Apparently, however, there is 
to be no return to the exact alignment of 
pre-war days. 

In truth, party politics had approached 
bankruptey in the days before the war. 
A visitor from Mars would have been 
puzzled to discover what difference in 
principle divided the two parties. In the 
early nineties the fiscal policy had: been 
the dividing issue. When’ Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier became Premier in 1896, after a 
long period of Conservative rule, his 
party was pledged to make sweeping re- 


ductions in the tariff. “Free trade as 
they have it in England” was its goal 
and its promise. . Confronted with the 
responsibilities of office, the Laurier ad- 
ministrations did little to put the party 
platform into effect. The British prefer- 
ence was the only substantial concession 
to the freer trade sentiment of the Lib- 
eral party. Adjustments and changes 
were made, of course, but protection re- 
mained the principle upon which the tariff 
policy was founded. 

Meanwhile, however, there had come 
the beginnings of a formidable agrarian 
movement in the western provinces. The 
Grain Growers’ Associations were be- 
ginning to give promise of the strength 
to which they have attained to-day. They 
are now the most conspicuous examples 
of successful farmers’ movements to be 
found. They are forming a_ political 
party of their own, but for years they 
maintained official political neutrality. 
From the first, however, they have been 
avowed opponents of protection. It was 
in deference to this sentiment prevalent 
in the western provinces that in 1911 
the Laurier Government negotiated the 
reciprocity agreement with the United 
States. On this policy Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier was defeated. Perhaps the prin- 
cipal cause of his defeat was the ill- 
advised statement of President Taft that 
reciprocity would make of Canada “an ad- 
junct of the United States.” A wave of 
patriotic fervor defeated the Government. 

The Liberal Convention lately held 
has made specific and definite promises 
of sweeping reductions in the tariff. 
Nevertheless the eastern wing of the 
party contains many protectionists. Que- 
bee, for example, is strongly protectionist 
in its sentiments, but the support of 
Quebee is taken for granted. The low- 
tariff plank is designed to appeal to the 
prairie provinces. There is much specu- 
lation as to the effect of this low-taritt 
policy upon the political situation in 
the west. The grain growers have ex- 
pressed complete lack of confidence in 
both of the great parties and have or- 
ganized independently. 

To what extent the Convention has 
healed the breach made in the Liberal 
party in 1917 time and the ballot-box 
alone can tell. Very few of those Li)- 
erals who accorded whole-hearted sup- 
port to the Union administration in the 
1917 election attended this Convention. 
The Opposition will be greatly assisted, 
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however, by the general unrest through- 
out the country due to industrial troubles 
and diseontent over rising costs of living. 

There is no doubt that Mr. King will 
prove a dangerous opponent of the Gov- 
ernment. The new platform of his: party 
will make compelling appeal to the elec- 
tors in many parts of the country. Espe- 


HOW SHALL THE 


URING the war the Federal Gov- 
ernment had to take over the con- 
trol of our railways. The President ex- 
pects to return them to their owners on 
January 1, 1920. We are within a few 
weeks of that date. 

How shall the railways be returned ? 
This interests every one—the railway 
employee and the railway executive, the 
shipper and traveler, and last, but not 
least, the owner of railway stocks and 
bonds, 

Experience has shown that we need 
new railway legislation if we would solve 
the greatest of the economic problems in 
the readjustment of our affairs from a 
war to a peace basis. Various plans have 
been proposed. The one about which the 
people have talked most is the so-called 
Plumb Plan (from Glenn E. Plumb, 
counsel for the railway brotherhoods), 
introduced August 2 in the form of a bill 
into Congress. The other bills introduced 
represent the views of the Association of 
Railway Executives, the Association of 
Owners of Railway Securities, the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, and of cer- 
tain eminent individuals, such as Mr. 
Hines, Mr. Morawetz, Mr. Warburg, and 
Mr. Warfield. Of. these bills, those now 
principally under consideration are two, 
called the Cummins and the Esch Bills, 
after the Chairmen of the Inter-State 
Commerce Committees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, respec- 
tively. 

As to ownership, both bills provide for 
private ownership—the first, by Federal 
incorporation and control ; the second, by 
existing organizations. All the other 
measures introduced, except the Plumb 
Plan, also provide for private ownership. 
The Plumb Plan (passed over by the 
Ilouse Committee in favor of its own 
bill) provides for Government ownership, 
and for operation by corporations chiefly 
controlled by the railway employees. 

As to mergers, the Cummins Bill 
would merge the present railway systems 
into not less than twenty or more than 
thirty-five regional systems, each system 
under a separate corporation ; there is a 
feeling on the part of some railway men, 
however, that these figures might be re- 
duced to “ not less than twelve or more 
than eighteen.” The bill introduced by 
Senator Frelinghuysen (recommended by 
the United States. Chamber of Com- 
merce) and the Esch Bill would permit 
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cially is this true because of the gen- 
eral industrial unrest and the pressure of 
the high cost of living. 

Personally, it may be said of Mr. King 
that his reputation for the strictest integ- 
rity is above reproach. A man of un- 
doubted ability, a careful student, an 
orator of parts, he will make his impress 
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upon the life of his country. Canadians 
held Sir Wilfrid Laurier in high regard, 
and it is no easy task for any man to 
follow him in the leadership of his party. 
Nevertheless it is probably the general 
opinion in Canada that Mr. King will 

rove no mean successor to Mackenzie, 
Blake. and Laurier. 


RAILWAYS BE RETURNED TO THEIR 


OWNERS ? 


mergers. The Plumb Plan, however, pro- 
vides for the operation of the roads by 
one corporation, as does also the bill in- 
troduced by Senator Lenroot, his corpora- 
tion, however, being privately owned and 
under the supervision of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission. 

As to the issuance of securities, all 
the bills would have Federal regulation. 
The Plumb Plan, however, would replace 
-the present railway securities by Govern- 
ment bonds. 


As to general control, the Cummins - 


Bill would increase the railway direc- 
torates by two members representing the 
employees and by two representing the 
Government. While the House bill 
would intensify the present Federal con- 
trol, the Plumb Plan would enormously 
inerease labor control by having direc- 
torates composed one-third from “ classi- 
fied employees,” one-third from “ official 
employees” (that is, all employees not 
organized or not eligible to admission in 
existing: railway organizations), and one- 
third from the nominees of the President 
of the United States. The Lenroot Bill 
would have the President of the United 
States appoint all the directors from 
lists furnished by the stockholders. and 
by various labor and business organiza- 
tions. 

As to rates, all the bills provide for 
the continuance of the Inter-State Com- 
merece Commission’s control, but, as the 
Commission has often failed to provide 
rates which from year to year would at- 
tract new capital, the Cummins bill would 
provide against particular injustices (due 
to excessive consideration of the entire 
country-wide situation) by dividing the 
country into rate-making districts, the 
rates prescribed for each district to be 
sufficient to produce a five and one-half 
per cent net income, or, in certain cases, 
six per cent. It would also give to the 
Commission power to name minimum 
rates. Finally, it would transfer some of 
the Commission’s powers to a Federal 
Transportation Board, a Board which, 
as in the bill introduced by Senator 
Frelinghuysen, would have large admin- 
istrative functions. 

As to the return on capital, the Cum- 
mins Bill provides that if any company 
shall receive in any year more than six 
per cent on the value of its property, half 


_of the excess shall be placed in a com- 


pany reserve fund and the other half paid 


to a general railway contingent fund, 
but in excess of seven per cent one- 

uarter and three-quarters respectively. 
The Frelinghuysen Bill’s provision is 
similar. The Esch Bill avoids a guaranty 
of or limitation on the return on capital. 
Not 30 the Plumb Plan, as is seen in its 
provision for four per cent Government 
bonds. Not so the Lenroot Bill, which 
would have dividends not lower than three 
and one-half per cent or higher than six 
per cent and a Government guaranty 
of four per cent on the capital stock of 
corporations. 

As to distribution of’ profits, the 
Cummins Bill would use a part of the ex- 
cess earnings to improve the conditions 
of employees (specifically to lessen the 
hazards of employment, to extend hos- 
pital relief, to supplement existing sys- 
tems of insurance and pensions, to estab- 
lish technical education and a system of 
profit-sharing by employees, the whole 
fund to be administered by a council 
composed of one representative from each 
organized craft of railway employees). 
Another part of excess earnings would 
be used to buy equipment and for loans 
to other railways. The Esch Bill has no 
provision for the distribution of surplus 
earnings. The Lenroot Bill would have 
excess earnings shared as follows: Labor, 
forty per cent; stockholders, thirty per 
cent; Government, thirty per cent. The 
Plumb Plan would use half the earnings 
for extensions and to pay for loans and 
half as a dividend for the employees. 

As to financing, all the bills provide 
that it shall be authorized by the Gov- 
ernment. 

As to joint use of terminals, most of 
the bills provide for such use—a lesson 
drawn from the recent Government suc- 
cess in unifying the railway service and 
preventing waste. 

As to wages, the Cummins Bill would 
create acommission composed of an equal 
number of the representatives of employ- 
ees and employers to consider labor dis- 
putes, the decisions to be referred to the 
Transportation Board for final adjust- 
ment. The Esch Bill creates similar 
wage adjustment boards, as do the other 
bills. But the Plumb Plan would adjust 
wages by district boards composed only 
and equally of “ classified ” and “ official ” 
employees. 

As to strikes, the Cuminins Bill makes 
lockouts and strikes unlawful; to aid 
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or abet any act looking to the hindrance 
of railway service is made a misdemeanor, 
punishable by $500 fine or six months’ 
imprisonment or both. The other bills 
contain no such provision. ; 
The ultimate bill which will result 
from the above proposals may include 
Senator Lenroot’s proposition of a guar- 


SHOULD 
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anty to labor to organize and bargain 
collectively, and the Frelinghuysen pro- 
posal that the decisions of wage adjust- 
ment boards shall be binding save in the 
case of a deadlock, when a decision would 
lie with the Federal ‘Transportation 
Board. In any case, the ultimate bill ought, 
we believe, do three things, among others : 


WE BE TURKEY'S 


BY GREGORY MASON 


12 November 


1;-Further- the community-of-interest 
ideal. Ho5 ‘ 

2. Tend to stabilize railway securi- 
ties. 

3. Perpetuate whatever successful fea- 
tures have come to the fore in Gov- 
ernment operation and bring about more 
efficient railway service. 


UNCLE? 


STAFF CORRESPONDENT OF THE OU) LOOK 


LL the Powers are agreed that 
L\ Turkey is not capable of self- 
government at present; and the Turks 
are resigned to having some sort of for- 
eign supervision, while not a few of them 
are ready to welcome it as a protection. 
The consensus of opinion is that this 
supervision can best be obtained by hav- 
ing the League of Nations give some 
Power a mandate to govern Turkey. 
Turkish affairs to-day are subject to 
the control of an Inter-Allied Commis- 
sion. Several of the commissioners are 
men of long experience in Turkey, and 
all have gathered about them men who 
are considered authorities on the Otto- 
man Empire. There is thus in Constan- 
tinople a large body of foreign experts 
on Turkey. I had the privilege of talking 
with many of them. The following article 
is a report of what I found to be the best 
opinion. in regard to the future of Turkey. 
In the first place, the Allies ought to 
avoid anything in the nature of what 
Rear-Admiral Bristol, one of the Amer- 
ican commissioners, calls a “ Balkaniza- 
tion of Turkey.” Admiral Bristol is very 
much opposed to dividing Turkey up 
into a lot of little states. To do so would 
be to lay the foundations for future wars, 
all involving the danger of another gen- 
eral conflagration in Europe and Asia. 
The best advisers of the United States 
believe that so far as is possible Turkey 
ought to be kept intact, and that it would 
be well if even Mesopotamia, Palestine, 
Syria, Adalia, Smyrna, and Armenia 
could go under the protection of what- 
ever Power is chosen to have the mandate 
for Anatolia. Unfortunately, however, it 
will be -impossible to avoid a good deal 
of partition. The British victories in 
Mesopotamia and Palestine contributed 
a great deal to the common victory of 
the Allies, and those regions will almost 
certainly be controlled by Great Britain. 
Nor does any one who is at all familiar 
with the British genius for colonial gov- 
ernment doubt that the inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia and Palestine will be as 
well treated under British as they would 
be under any other administration. The 
French have for many years looked on 
Syria as their particular field of influence 
in Asia Minor, and the chances are that 
most of Syria will be put under the pro- 
tection of France. The Italians have 
less natural reason for claiming Adalia ; 
but while the division is under way they 


want their share, and Adalia it is likely 
to be. If the Italians are entitled to 
Adalia, the Greeks are more entitled to 
Smyrna and vicinity, and will probably 
get it. 

There remain of the Turkish Empire 
only Anatolia, Armenia, and the Con- 
stantinople region. By all means keep 
these three pieces together, say the men 
best qualified to speak. “ Turkey for the 
Turks” is a slogan in which Americans, 
Britons, and Frenchmen can join asenthu- 
siastically as any Ottoman, for to put the 
Turks in the power of a rival people will 
only be to ask for trouble. But by the 
same token “ Armenia for the Armeni- 
ans” is a good slogan also. 

This does not mean, however, that 
Armenia ought to be independent. A 
great many Armenians themselves admit 
that Armenia is not ready for self-gov- 
ernment. The question then resolves itself 
to this: Would it be better to put Ar- 
menia and Turkey under the protection 
of separate mandatory nations, or to put 
them under the xgis of the same man- 
datary ? 

There are many men qualified by ex- 
perience to speak with authority who 
contend that Armenia ought not to be 
under the control of the nation that has 
the mandate for Turkey. Their convic- 
tion is based mainly on a feeling that no 
mandatory Power can rule over both 
Turkey and Armenia with strict impar- 
tiality. But I believe it is fair to say that 
the very best expert opinion favors put- 
ting Armenia and Turkey under the 
mandate of the same nation. This does 
not mean that the Armenian would be 
left in the power of the Turk, or that the 
tables would be turned and the Turk find 
himself at the merey of the people he has 
se nag for years. Both Armenia and 

urkey would have a large degree of 
autonomy, and it would be the business 
of the mandatory Power to see that 
neither meddled in the affairs of the 
other. The men who believe that this 
solution is the right one point out that 
there is no clear-cut line of demarcation 
between the districts inhabited mainly by 
Turks and the-districts inhabited mainly 
by Armenians, and that by economic ties 
the two peoples are interdependent to a 
large degree. Finally, those who believe 
in one mandatory “ godfather ” for Turks 
and Armenians say that only by the 
adoption of this plan can real justice be 


attained. For, they argue, if the two peo- 
ples have separate protectors, each will be 
running to its own protector with com- 
plaints against the other until the two 
mandatory Powers are very likely to be in- 
volved in a controversy which might even 
lead to war between them. And as each 
would be inclined to favor the cause of 
its.own ward, substantial justice on the 
merits of disputes between..Turks and 
Armenians would be hard to obtain. 

Now, -in regard to the treatment of 
Constantinople and the little piece of 
former Turkey-in-Europe which will go 
with it, there are men of judgment who 
favor separating this part of old Turkey 
entirely from either Anatolia or Armenia, 
and others who favor making it inde- 
pendent of both. But here, too, we find 
that the best opinion favors the principle 
of unity. The Dardanelles and the Bospho- 
rus must be kept open for the world ; but 
the Power charged with the duty of pro- 
tecting the rights of all nations at Con- 
stantinople ought to be the same Power 
which supervises the affairs of Armenia 
and Anatolia. 

What will be the nature of the duties 
of the country which is given the mandate 
for this reduced Turkey? A _ British 
diplomat in Constantinople said to me, 
“* Of course this mandate talk is all eye- 
wash.” He‘meant that Turkey would be 
virtually the downright possession of the 
country which was given the mandate to 
govern it. I do not believe that his view 
is the view of all "Britons, but it is cer- 
tainly the view of a good many Britons 
and of most Frenchmen, Italians, and 
Greeks. If Turkey were put under a 
mandate to France, Italy, or Greece, she 
would be to all extents and purposes a 
mere colony of France, Italy, or Greece. 
She would probably be more exploited 
for the benefit of her new foster-mother 
and less developed for her own good than 
if she were assigned to England. 

At any rate, it is certainly not the 
American view that “this mandate talk 
is all eyewash.” America is not at all 
anxious to be given a mandate for Tur- 
key, and if she should accept this re- 
sponsibility she would accept it as a duty 
—as part of her share of enforcing tlie 
decisions of the Peace Conference—and 
not as a privilege of making money at 
the expense of the Turks. America would 
be determined that Turkey should be 
her ward only for a limited period of 














between the “godmother nation’ 
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years. This is so partly because America 
has less. zest.for.acquiring colonies any- 
where than the European Powers, but 
more because the American people are dis- 
tinctly anxious to avoid being deeply in- 
volved in the entangling polities of Europe 
and Asia. 

It is true though that the gre 
” an 
her ward would be much the same as 
those between any nation and one of its 
colonies. If the United States should 
take the mandate for Turkey, her admin- 
istration there probably would be much 
the same as her administration in the 
Philippines. 

At present there is more or less brig- 
andage throughout Asiatic Turkey, and 
the first task of the mandatory nation 
would be to restore order. This could be 
done very largely with the aid of a force 
of native constabulary. There is much 
material available for such a gendarmerie. 
The Armenian republic in the Caucasus 
could furnish some thirty thousand men, 
and many Armenians who have fought 
in the British, French, and American 
armies could be used. Admiral Bristol 
told me that if Armenia, Anatolia, and 
Constantinople were together put under 
the protection of America, in his opinion 
two Army divisions would be enough to 
keep order, with the help of the Amer- 
ican Navy. But if Armenia were sepa- 
rated from the other two sections, a 
whole foreign army would be necessary 
to keep order, in his opinion, because in 
the event -of such a division the Turks 
and Armenians would fly at each others’ 
throats. The Armenian leader, General 
Antronik, is of the opinion that two 
divisions of foreign troops with the assist- 
ance of native constabulary would be 
enough to “hold down” all Armenia. 
Certainly there is little reason to fear that 
a large force of American troops would 
have to be kept permanently in Turkey. 

No nation ought to undertake the re- 
sponsibility of putting Turkey on her 
feet in anything less than twenty-five 
years, and probably it would be more like 
fifty or one hundred years before Turkey 
would be capable of governing herself 
well. After putting the country in order, 
the mandatory nation ought to build and 
improve roads and railways, build schools, 
develop commerce, and in general improve 
the standard of enlightenment and _ pros- 
perity in Turkey. One vital reform is 
the separation of church and state. If 
you took the backing of the state away 
from Islam, the religion would lose ad- 
herents ; but in the end the change would 
probably be a good thing for Islam, and 
it would certainly be a good thing for 
Turkey. A religion which cannot stand 
on its own feet ought to fall. 

Now we come to the question, Which 
nation ought to have the mandate for 
Turkey? Willingness to assume the re- 
sponsibility seems to exist among the 
Allies in inverse ratio to ability to per- 
form the duties of the position. Greece 
would be simply delighted to be given a 
mandate for Turkey, and Greece is least 
qualified of all the candidates for the 
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task. Italy is very eager to get the priv- 
ilege, but Italy, while more capable than 
Greece, has not yet the strength to do 
the thing thoroughly, and, what is more, 
Italy, like Greece, would treat Turkey as 
a colony won by conquest. France would 





be very glad to be Turkey’s foster-parent, 


and would make a fairly good one, except 
that France also would be over-inclined 
to view her position mainly as an oppor- 
tunity to make money out of the Turk. 
The job could be done best by either 
Great Britain or the United States, and 
neither of them seems very anxious for it. 

The Turk, with his usual wiliness, has 
succeeded in persuading each nation that 
he prefers that nation to all others. But 
the truth probably is that the Turk 
would prefer to have an Anglo-Saxon 
nation over him. 

England has many qualifications for 
this work. She has had much more ex- 
perience in colonial government than 
America, and in. particular she has had 
a good deal of experience in governing 
Moslems, while we have had none. Eng- 
land has developed a class of professional 
administrators, men and women, whose 
whole lives are devoted to the problems 
of colonial administration. We have 
hardly any class of this kind. 

On the other hand, although in some 
ways England would be glad to have the 
mandate, she hardly dares to take it. 
She feels that her responsibilities are 
already heavy enough, and she fears that 
an acceptance by her of a mandate for 
Turkey would be hailed far and wide as 
proof of those sinister designs against 
Persia which her enemies both in Europe 
and Asia accuse her of having. She is 
also afraid of complications which might 
develop among her Moslems of India 
and Egypt if she should bring under her 
flag the Moslems of Turkey as well. 

or these reasons, and others, England 
has decided that she would be glad to 
have the United States take the mandate 
for Turkey. She prefers us in Constanti- 
nople to any other Power. We speak 
her language for one thing. She con- 
siders us perhaps less imperialistic than 
other nations that might have the man- 
date. And, finally, Great Britain, even 
more than the United States, is inclined 
to value highly the Anglo-American 
entente which has been one of the most 
fortunate outgrowths of the war. 

Largely because Great Britain prefers 
us, we can probably have the honor and 
responsibility of governing Turkey if we 
want it. ’ 

Do we want it? Should we take it? 

Almost all Americans who live in the 
Near East say that weought totake it. This 
may be partly because in many cases the 
personal status of these nationals of ours 
would be improved if we were ruling at 
Constantinople. But for the most part the 
opinion of these Americans is an honest 
one and springs from a realization of 
the great good the United States could 
do in Asia Minor and the Balkans. 

It is always difficult to learn what the 
Turks are thinking, but I believe that the 
majority of them would prefer the United 
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States even to England. In the first 
place, this is because we are not European, 
and the Turks have suffered so much as 
the objects of European ambition and in- 
trigue that they would distrust any Euro- 
— nation asa guardian. Secondly, the 
urks. prefer us-beeatise we are the richest 
country in the world, and they think that 
we would spend more money on the devel- 
opment of their country than even the 
British would spend. They are saying in 
Constantinople now that if America gets 
the mandate she will at once harness uy» 
the current of the Bosphorus for the 
production of electric power and then 
throw a great bridge across the straits. 
In the third place, the Turks prefer us be- 
cause they think that we-are more moved 
by feelings of humanity and high ideals 
than any other nation. Of course, from 
a cynical point of view, this means that 
the Turks think we are “ easy marks.” 

The usual argument of the American 
who is opposed to having his country 
take the mandate is based on the Monroe 
Doctrine. But did we not more or less 
waive, or at least modify, the Monroe 
Doctrine forever when we entered the 
war? Was not Chateau Thierry not only 
a promise to bear our share of the war, 
but also a pledge to bear our share of 
the burden of the peace settlement which 
should come out of the war? Certainly 
Europe and Asia understood so. 

To conclude, then, we can probably 
have the mandate for Turkey if we want 
it. We ought not to accept it merely as 
an opportunity to enrich ourselves mate- 
rially. But if it is our fair share of the 
white man’s burden, and if to carry it 
will not hurt our own treasury, then is it 
not our duty to assume it ? 

There is no reason why a farmer in 
Maine or Minnesota should be asked to 
pay a higher tax rate in order to help 
the farmer in Anatolia. That would be 
carrying international altruism too far. 
But Turkey is a country of many re- 
sources which need only developing. 
Properly administered, she could easily 
pay for her own regeneration and develop- 
ment. A large commerce could easily be 
built up between the United States and 
Turkey. The Ottoman state is at about 
the stage of development which America 
was in seventy-five years ago. Turkey 
needs many exports which we could give 
her, but especially machinery and other 
material for industrial and agricultural 
development. 

I might sum up by saying that the 
opinion of the wisest advisers of the 
United States Government is about as 
follows : 

We would better not take a mandate 
for Armenia alone, nor for Constanti- 
nople alone, nor for Anatolia alone. To 
do so would involve us in difficulties far 
out of proportion to the doubtful good 
we could accomplish. But if we ean get 
a mandate for Armenia, Anatolia, and 
the Constantinople region all together- 
and we probably can get it—we ought to 
take it. To do so would be good for 
Turkey, good for us, and good for the 
world. 
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A PRACTICAL EDUCATIONAL COURSE IN CITIZENSHIP 
II—SAFEGUARDING LIFE AND PROPERTY 


BY M. C. DESHEL 


OF THE DE WITT CLINTON HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


This is the second of the series of articles by representative teachers of the New York High Schools which will follow and interpret the 


new course in Community Civies which forms such an im 


yortant part of the required work of the New York High Schools this fall and 


winter. The first article, “ The City’s Water Supply,” by J. [. Stockton, appeared in the issue for October 1. During the temporary sus- 
pension of publication because of the printers’ strike three articles in this series were sent out by The Outlook in pamphlet form to schools 
and teachers. These will appear in The Outlook later in the series—THr Eprrors. 


Not having his latch-key with him, 
and not wishing to awaken the family at 
a late hour, our new neighbor decided to 
effect an entrance as he had often done 
in the days before he became a resident 
of the city, viz., by way of the first-floor 
window. The window yielded and rose 
more easily than he had expected it would. 
Ile was half-way through, and congratu- 
lating himself on his successful entrance, 
when— 

“Come out o’ that, you! What do 
you think you're doing, breaking into 
houses ?”” 

Before he had time to reply he was 
coming out—not gracefully and gently, 
but hurriedly and rudely. He landed in 
a confused heap on the ground. In 
attempting to seramble to his feet he 
discovered that he was detained, forcibly 
detained, and, to make matters worse, 
rough hands were feeling in all his 
pockets. A mighty derrick, clutching 
his coat collar and some of his shoulder, 
hoisted him direetly to an upright posi- 


Ww you hear the clanging fire 
~ alarms and you see the engines 
hurrying to a fire, you say to yourself, 
‘| wonder where that fire is. I hope it is 
not a serious one.” You as a good citizen 
feel concerned, for you know that the 
danger is general and that individual 
action will be inadequate to put out the 
tire. The whole community is interested 
in a fire. 

The fire-fighting problem was a great 
one even in the days of the Romans. 
Rome had her Prefectus Vigilum, her 
fire chief, and a highly organized corps of 
fire-fighters. In this regard the Romans 
showed their superiority to the moderns, 
for London had no fire-fighting apparatus 
when the great fire of 1666 wiped out 
the city. 

We New Yorkers have reason to be 
proud of our Fire Department and its 
equipment—the best that money and 
brains can produce. Great progress has 
been made since 1648. In that year 150 
leather buckets were purchased for the 
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INTRODUCTION 


tion, and held him there on tiptoe. He 
was looking straight into the cold gray 
eye of Officer Murphy. 

“Gentleman Raffles with us again, I 
see,” said Murphy. “I thought you fel- 
lows knew better than to come on my 
beat. Sure enough regulation Raffles— 
all dolled up—evening clothes ’nd every- 
thing !” 

The ruffled gentleman wanted to re- 
ply, but the vigorous exercise that had so 
recently been forced upon him without 
warning had used up a large part of his 
breath. The best he could do was to gasp 
feebly and motion denial with his hands. 

Murphy did not mince matters. It 
was all in the night’s work with him, so 
with a jovial, “ Come on, my beauty; you 
must go to bed while I look after your 
mate,” they moved out of the yard. 

By the time the housebreaker re- 
covered his voice he was being propelled 
swiftly by the coat collar sidewise ‘and 
backwards down the -street. All his 
claims to innocence, all his protestations 





use of the town of New Amsterdam. To- 
day 6,000 firemen guard $60,000,000,000 
worth of property and 6,000,000 lives in 
our city. 

New York has 578 miles of the world’s 
busiest water-front, which must be pro- 
tected. The Fire Department has tremen- 
dous problems to solve. The congestion 
makes their task a difficult one. Some of 
the sky-scra pers downtown house as many 


people as there are to be found in many. 


Western cities. 
Many agencies unite to help the Fire 


Department. The Fire Commissioner of | 


New York City is required by law to en- 
force the provisions of the Labor Law 
dealing with fire prevention, the matter 
of equipment, fire drills, and the use and 
oceupaney of factory buildings in New 
York City. 

The State Labor Law also imposes a 
duty on the Fire Commissioner —to see to 
it that a fire drill is held once a month 
in all buildings employing more than 
seventy-five people above the second floor. 


against such outrageous treatment, fell 
on deaf ears. Nothing he could say or 
do made the least impression on the de- 
termined policeman. It seemed to the 
culprit that they traveled miles in this 
fashion until they came to a green light 
which was the goal of the promoter of 
the trip. 

I never discussed the episode with our 
neighbor, fearing that he might not care 
to recall the humiliating details. But 
one day last spring, while we were dig- 
ging in our respective gardens, we visited 
across the fence. I was speculating as 
to how much of our prospective garden 
truck would be left for us to harvest in 
the fall. 

My neighbor interrupted me with— 
“ Don’t worry. Our garden stuff will be 
safe from everything but bugs and weeds. 
We havea fine officer on this beat. Don’t 
you know him? I’ve known him ever 
since I moved here. Fine fellow, Murphy. 
Always on the job!” 

Frank A. REXFORD. 


After an inspection of the premises, speci- 
fications are laid down as to the way in 
which the drill is to be carried out by the 
occupants. 

All the passageways leading to exits 
must be kept free and clear of obstruc- 
tion at all times. In factories, places of 
amusement, and in public buildings all 
exits must be marked during the day and 
indicated at night by red lights. The 
Building Code of the Code of City 
Ordinances provides that the size, loca- 
tion, and number of the exits shall depend 
on the seating capacity of the building. 
The State Labor Law also makes provis- 
ions on this subject. 

The Board of Standards and Appeals 
makes regulations governing the installa- 
tion of all kinds of fire appliances in 
buildings. It must pass on any laws 
which involve the construction or altera- 
tion of buildings to see that the fire regu- 
lations are complied with. The Fire Com- 
missioner and the Chief of the Fire De- 
partment are among the members of 
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this Board. All modern buildings have 
sprinkling systems for fire fighting. 

he one most commonly used is known 
as the automatic wet sprinkler, which is 
installed in buildings which are always 
heated. Another type is called the dry 
sprinkler. Ingenious mechanisms release 
the water from the pipes stretched along 
the ceilings when the temperature rises 
to a certain point. 

The Department of Water Supply, 
Gas, and Electricity sees to it that there is 
ready a water supply for these sprinklers. 
Stand-pipes are required in all buildings 
over eighty-five feet in height, with con- 
nections on the street for fire engines. 

There are still to be found in the out- 
lying sparsely settled sections of Queens 
and Richmond Boroughs a few volunteer 
firecompanies. Early in thenineteenth cen- 
tury these companies werenumerous. Mem- 
bership in one was almost a prerequisite 
to political success. The best known of 
these was “Americus Six,” organized 
by William Tweed, and of this Richard 
Croker was a member. In 1865 the vol- 
unteer system was abolished by an act of 
the State Legislature creating a metro- 
politan Fire Department. 

The Fire Commissioner is empowered 
under the law to disband these volunteer 
companies and to extend the paid system 
as the exigencies require. Every fire com- 
pany costs the taxpayers about $30,009 
yearly for upkeep, and a community must 
show that it is entitled toa paid company. 
Volunteer companies are given a yearly 
sum for upkeep, and the city provides 
the apparatus and equipment. The men 
receive no salary. They are volunteer 
firemen—in private life the grocer, the 
baker, and the professional man. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES ARE 
VITALLY INTERESTED IN FIRES 


Fire insurance companies are compa- 
nies which agree to pay losses sustained 
through fire upon payment of premiums. 
They are the losers when fires occur. It 
is to their interest to co-operate with the 
Fire Department of our city. The New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters sends 
a patrol to a fire to cover up the goods 
which might be damaged by water and 
to save whatever they can from the fire. 
This patrol acts under the direction of 
the Fire Department while at the fire. 
After the fire is extinguished the fire 
chief in charge of the fire turns every- 
thing over to this patrol. All foreign 
fire insurance companies doing business 
in New York City are required by law to 
pay two per cent of their gross premiums 
to the Fire Commissioner. This money is 
made part of the pension fund of the 
Fire Department. This sum is paid by 
the companies for the services rendered 
to them by the Department in keeping 
down their losses. Corporation Counsel 
Burr recently brought an action against 
an insurance company on behalf of the 
Fire Commissioner for non-payment of 
this premium. If the decision rendered 
in the Supreme Court is sustained in the 
higher courts, the firemen’s pension fund 
will be enriched $200,000. 
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Quite as important as fire fighting is 
fire prevention. The Bureau of Fire he. 
vention, established in 1911, inspects all 
buildings in New York City to see that 
the fire laws are observed. Every year 


the Bureau orders owners and occupants. 


of buildings to make changes in construc- 
tion and equipment. The Bureau also 
investigates the causes of fires, and if 
any of them are suspicious in their origin 
it lays the evidence before the District 
Attorney. 

All the alterations required by the 
Bureau of Fire Prevention must be ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Buildings, 
which is charged with the enforcement 
of: the Building Code. The Bureau makes 
inspections periodically during the con- 
struction and issues a final certificate of 
approval of the occupation of the build- 


ing. 

Bins the less zealously does the city 
guard our health. One glance at the 
Sanitary Code of the Board of Health 
suffices to show what New York does to 
protect us from disease. To show the 
wide range of matters treated let us 
glance at a few. The Code contains regu- 
lations concerning barber shops, lodging- 
houses, cold storage, undertakers, milk, 
patent medicines, contagious diseases, 
All of these matters and hundreds of 
others are in some measure or other sub- 
ject to control by this powerful Board 
under its exercise of the “ police power.” 

No department is better organized or 
carries on a more effective propaganda 
for a better New York than the Board 
of Health. Through its clinics, labora- 
tories, and bureaus it wages a ceaseless 
campaign against our common enemy— 
disease. Trained bacteriologists guard 
our milk and water supply, inspectors 
watch for all sorts of adulterations, visit- 
ing nurses help reduce the death rates 
among babies. The city spares no ex- 
pense and good citizens do not begrudge 
the money spent. 

The Police Deparment is another great 
agency in safeguarding life and property. 
This Department is without a peer any- 
where in the world. It deals with the 
most desperate and hardened criminals 
and the little youngster who has lost his 
mother in a crowd. If one should stop to 
consider the tremendous problems con- 
fronting the Police Department, he would 
not be so quick to criticise. Large cities 
always attract an unusual proportion of 
criminals and vandals, and the population 
is so great that they can easily lose 
themselves. 

Of all the policemen who safeguard 
our lives and property, none do a better 
work than the members of the Traffic 
Squad. 

Matters dealing with the hospital 
streets, right of way, and the speed of 
vehicles are dealt with by this highly 
trained group of men, who undergo a 
period of special training at the Police 
Training School. Last year more than 
18,000 drivers of vehicles were arrested, 
and of this number 17,000 were convicted 
of violations of the traffic rules. 

The number of “ safety zones” has 
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been greatly increased under the direc- 
tion of the traffic division, and more 
“safety isles” have been established in 
our congested traffic centers. More “ one- 
way ” streets are being used for vehicular 
traffic. Elaborate systems of traffic regu- 
lation are being.-constantly tried out. 
Semaphore “ safety zones” and “ safety 
isles ” all help to reduce the number of 
accidents. “ Play streets” have been set 
aside by the Police Department in the 
congested districts, to permit children to 
play during certain hours without danger 
from street traffic. The speed of traffic 
in other streets has been limited to not 
more than eight miles an hour during 
certain hours of the day. 

In an effort to reduce the number of 
street accidents the “ You Who Drive ”’ 
campaign, the idea of former Police Com- 
missioner Arthur Woods, was inaugu- 
rated. Thousands of circulars and posters 
were distributed. The newspapers ani 
the film producers aided in the campaign, 
which extended all over the United States 
and Canada. Drivers of vehicles of all 
kinds were impressed with the necessity 
of being careful of the lives of their fellow- 
citizens. 

The city safeguards its citizens from 
other kinds of accidents. The Code of 
Ordinances of our city requires that snow 
and ice are to be removed by the owner 
‘or occupant of abutting premises in 
four hours after snow ceases to fall. If 
the snow is frozen, ashes, sand, or saw- 
dust must be placed over the snow and 
the walks must be cleaned as soon as the 
weather permits. 

The Code also provides that rubbish or 
refuse of any kind is not to be thrown 
upon streets or sidewalks. The throwing 
of fruit or vegetables or slippery sub- 
stances like banana peels is prohibited. 
Proprietors of vegetable stores are re- 
quired by law to put such notices in their 
places of business. 

The most improved methods of street 
and park lighting are used to prevent 
accidents and attacks on pedestrians. 
These matters are under the jurisdiction 
of the Bureau of Gas and Electricity. 


NEW YORK STATE, TOO, IS INTERESTED 
VITALLY IN THE LIVES OF ITS CITIZENS 


The New York State Industrial Code 
has elaborated provisions relative to the 
safeguarding of human lives from acci- 
dents due to improperly protected ma- 
chinery. The State Commission and the 
city authorities are charged with the 
duty of carrying out this provision of 
the law. 

In 1914 the Legislature of the State 
enacted a new Workmen’s Compensation 
Law. This law classifies industries as 
hazardous and otherwise and provides for 
compulsory workmen’s compensation for 
all hazardous industries. John Smith, an 
iron-worker, if injured in the course of 
his employment, presents his claim for 
compensation to the State Industrial 
Commission. The State pays John Smith 
out of a fund raised by a tax on the 
employer of labor. 

When necessary, the Federal Govern- 
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ment will step in to safeguard life and 
property. Federal troops under Major- 
General Leonard Wood were sent to 
Omaha recently to quell riots, at the 
request of the Governor of the State. 
Where the city and State authorities feel 
that Federal aid is necessary the Na- 
tional Government stands ready to pro- 
tect its citizens and their property. 
Should any State be invaded by a foe, 
the Federal Government would rush to 
its aid without even waiting for a call for 
help. The President of the United States 
is authorized to use the Army and Navy. 

All men of NewYork State between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-fiveare members 
of the State Militia unless they are ex- 
empted by the State law or the United 
States law. These men may be called 
upon by the Governor of the State, the 
commander-in-chief, to put down invasion 
or domestic violence. 

Millions of dollars are spent annually 
to protect property from fire and flood 
and to preserve .our forests. Huge em- 
bankments called levees have been con- 
structed by engineers to safeguard life 
and property from inundation. Many of 
these levees are to be found along the 
Mississippi River. 

Recently 700 men were drafted in Los 
Angeles to fight National Forest fires in 
the Los Angeles National Forest. Up to 
the time of the draft the fire burned 
many thousands of acres of timber and 
extended over a front of thirty miles 
wide. Ashes from the fire thirty miles 
away fell in all parts of Los Angeles. 
Such a fire results in a loss to all citizens 
of our country and is a matter of common 
concern. The War Department reports 
tell us that aerial forest patrols are on 
the lookout for fires, and that in one 
week four fires were reported to the For- 
estry Service at Placerville, California. 

New York State, under the State Consti- 
tution, may not dispose of its forest lands, 
which are of vital importance as a source 
of water supply. All forest lands owned 
by the State or to be acquired are to be 
maintained as wild forest lands. The 
timber may not be sold or destroyed. In 
the Adirondacks and Catskill Mountains 
lies the “ Forest Preserve,” and in it are 
the streams which are vast future reser- 
voirs for New York City’s water supply. 
These great forests are protected from 
fire by systems of fire patrols. Rangers 
make periodic visits to various points, 
and through the aid of telephone systenis, 
lookouts, and observation towers they are 
constantly on guard against fire. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ‘DOES ITS 
“BIT” TO SAFEGUARD LIFE’ AND 
PROPERTY 

Few people realize how the work of the 
Weather Bureau affects their lives. 
Every port and harbor of considerable 
importance is warned many hours in ad- 
vance of coming storms through the use 
of Weather Bureau flags and by other 
means. Millions of dollars’ worth of crops 
are saved from frost by timely warnings. 
It has been estimated that advance news 
of a single cold wave meant the saving 
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of three million dollars’ worth of crops. 
All classes of men are interested in 
these reports—railway men, coal dealers, 
merchants, farmers, fruit dealers. Daily 
weather maps to-day reach the humblest 


. farmer in remote places. 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey of the 
Department of Commerce makes surveys 
of the coasts and rivers of the United 
States and its possessions. It points out 
danger spots to the mariner. Lighthouses 
protect him by day and night. The Light- 
house Board of the Department. of Com- 
merce has charge of the construction and 
maintenance of lighthouses and other aids 
to navigation. Whistling buoys, lightship 
tenders, and other devices are used to 
protect life and property. Vessels patrol 
over fixed posts to guard commerce 
against icebergs. Delicate instruments 
detect the presence of these icebergs, and 
the warning is flashed to all vessels in the 


neighborhood. The State Government has’ 


no control over these Federal agencies of 
protection. The Federal Government 
does its “ bit” toward safeguarding life 
and property. 

The individual and social loss from 
avoidable destruction to life and property 
is enormous. The social loss is absolute. 
It cannot be repaired. and it is distributed 
socially through the operation of eco- 
nomic laws. The average citizen fails to 
realize that the Los Angeles fire means 
for him an increased price for lumber and 
furniture. When the supply is lessened, 
the price is greater. That is a funda- 
mental economic principle. A series of 
such fires might result in a great scarcity 
of lumber. The individual may distribute 
the burden of loss, but he must share in 
the social loss. There is an individual 
and a collective responsibility on the 
whole community to prevent such loss, 
which is total loss, and which is called 

waste in economics.” 

Fire uncontrolled has been a scourge 
of mankind in all ages from earliest days 
to the present. Our country has been no 
exception to the rule. In October, 1871, 
a great fire, one of the greatest of modern 
times, raged in Chicago ; 100,000 persons 
were made homeless, 250 lost their lives, 
and nearly $200,000,000 worth of property 
was destroyed. 

In the same month and year forest and 
prairie fires in Wisconsin and Michigan 
made 15,000 people homeless, destroyed 
1,000 lives, and cost $3,000,000. In 1911 
145 girls lost their lives in a fire which 
broke out in a factory in Greene Street 
in New York City. The biggest fire in the 
recent history of New York occurred not 
long ago in the Standard Oil Company 
plant at Newtown Creek. Seventy-seven 
companies of the New York Fire Depart- 
ment fought the fire, aided by eighteen 
fire-boats belonging to the company. The 
estimated loss was $5,000,000. 

Fires cost each New Yorker $2.40 a 
year. Approximately seventy-five per cent 
of all fires occur in homes because of 
careless habits. Such carelessness with 
cigars, matches, and cigarettes caused 
more than six thousand fires last year. 


The money loss was nearly $15,000,009, 
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and this loss is borne by all of us. “ All 
have to pay part of this-big sum, even 
though we do not have a fire in our 
homes,” says Fire Chief Kenlon. 

In an attempt to decrease these fire 
losses Fire Chief Kenlon has sent a letter 
to fire marshals and Chambers of Com- 
merece throughout the land. Friday, Octo- 
ber 10, was set. aside as Fire Prevention 
Day, and this. day was Nationally ob- 
served. More than sixteen hundred cities 
in the United States and Canada-joined 
in the exercises. 

Appropriate exercises were held and 
lectures given. Churches and synagogues 
aided in the campaign by giving sermons 
on the Sunday preceding Fire Prevention 
Day. Fire Chief Kenlon said that if 
proper precautions were taken the loss to 
life and property could be very greatly 
reduced. Annually 67,000 lives and 
$300,000,000 worth of property are the 
fire toll. 

As ‘a Nation we are much more 
careless than European nations. Their 
loss for every man, woman, and child is 
only one-fifth as great as ours. 

At a recent meeting in Kansas City of 
the International Association of Fire 
Engineers Fire Chief Kenlon pointed out 
that there are more than nine thousand 
fire departments in the United States, 
differing from one another in equipment 
and organization. He suggested uniform- 
ity of standards and the establishment of 
a uniform fire-fighting system in the 
United States. The name he suggested 
was “ The American Fire Department.” 

New York has spared no expense in the 
campaign of education against loss of life 
and property through fires and accidents. 
Many pamphlets and booklets dealing 
with fires and fire prevention are to be 
had by the citizen for the asking. Most 
of these have been issued by the Bureau 
of Fire Prevention of the New York 
Fire Department. Under the direction of 
former Fire Commissioner Adamson, the 
Bureau published a booklet, “ Fire Pre- 
vention Lessons,” for use in the city 
schools. 

Picture to yourself the little hand- 
drawn engine so commonly called in use 
a few years ago, and then think of power- 
ful electric pumps capable of delivering 
30,000 gallons of water a minute at a 
pressure of 300 pounds to the square 
inch. These powerful electrically-driven 
centrifugal pumps are supplied with 
water by the high-pressure pumping sta- 
tions in our city. These stations are con- 
stantly in touch with one another and 
they prepare the water supply for the fire- 
men. When they get to the fire hydrant, 
the pressure is waiting for them, for all 
fire alarms received at Fire Department 
headquarters are transmitted to the 
high-pressure pumping stations. Before 
these high-pressure pumping stations were 
built there was great difficulty in secur- 
ing an adequate water supply for fire 
fighting. So well equipped is New York 
City now in this regard that the entire 
pumping system of Manhattan has never 
as yet been called into use. Most of the 
fires are put out with a pressure far less 
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than the pumping stations can supply. 
The city is. divided into two zones for 
fire fighting. The high-pressure zone is 
in Manhattan, roughly speaking from 
Thirty-fourth Street down. The -rest of 
the city lies in the gravity zone. 

The most ingenious devices that human 
skill can devise are used in fire fighting. 
Firemen are equipped with smoke hel- 
mets and oxygen tanks. Extension ladders 
can be raised in eighteen seconds through 
spring manipilation. Water towers are 
raised in twenty-five seconds by hydraulic 
pressure and spring tension. Firemen call 
these towers “the best firemen in the 
world.” Instruction and practice in the 
use of these devices are given at a fire col- 
lege maintained by the city, called the 
School of Instruction. Hundreds of visi- 
tors from all parts of the world visit the 
college to learn of the most approved 
methods of fire fighting. In the recent 
budget estimates made public by the 
Board of Estimate we find that nearly 
$11,000,000 has been assigned to the 
Fire Department for next year for its 
work of fire prevention and fire fighting. 

The fire preverition movement of the 
Fire Department has its counterpart in 
the “ safety first” movement of the Police 
Department. Policemen visit stables and 
garages and talk to drivers and chauffeurs 
about traffic regulations and accidents. 
School-children are addressed in their 
assemblies and are impressed with the 
necessity of playing, wherever possible, on 
“ play streets.” Motion pictures are used 
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to illustrate these talks. Insurance com- 
panies carry on a literature campaign 
pointing out the results of carelessness. 

A reasonable man knows that accidents 
will always happen. His house may burn 
or a storm may destroy it. He may be 
injured, and as a result lose his position. 
He may die at any moment and leave his 
family in want. He takes no chances, and 
protects himself and those dependent on 
him by taking out imsurance. He pays 
at stated times sums of money, called pre- 
miums, to companies which engage in the 
business. A“ risk ” is the event.insured 
against. Millions of people pay small sums 
as premiums, and thus a large fund is 
formed out of which the companies can 
easily pay the losses. The payment of small 
sums by each of the insured makes it 
possible for the whole community to be 
protected. Insurance, then, has a great 
social value. All insurance companies in 
New York State are under the super- 
vision of officials appointed by the Gover- 
nor to see that they carry on their business 
as required by the State insurance laws. 

There are, as I hinted, many kinds of 
insurance—fire, health, accident, marine, 
automobile, and other kinds. In some of 
the States farmers take out hail insur- 
ance so as to safeguard their crops against 
destruction by hail-storms. A famous 
pianist will insure his fingers. A mer- 
chant will insure his cargo of sugar con- 
signed to England. A storekeeper will 
insure his plate-glass window. These are 
but a few examples. 
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The courts have handed down de- 


cisions to the effect that individuals may 
be charged with criminal negligence 
for fires which result from culpable 
carelessness. The injured person might, 
if he-chose:to do so,-sue the offender 
in a civil court for the damages done 
to his property and get a judgmént or 
verdict against him. Juvenile offenders 
would be tried in the Children’s Court. 
The laws are very strict in the case of 
arson—the intentional burning of build- 
ings. A very large percentage of the fires 
are caused by professional “ fire-bugs.” 
These criminals, in their desire to defraud 
the insurance companies, think nothing 
of the lives of the occupants of. houses. 
The law metes out a very severe punish- 
ment, sometimes as high as forty years’ 
imprisonment, to those who set fire to 
buildings at night, when the danger to 
the inmates is very great. 

In his letter issued on Fire Preven- 
tion Day, Fire Chief Kenlon said in 
part that he hopes that the attention of 
the public will be focused upon “ certain 
important lessons of good citizenship, 
which will contribute to safety.” 

As good citizens, we must understand 
what the Fire and Police Departments 
are doing to safeguard life and property. 
We must do all in our power to help by 
teaching others and by example to aid 
in this great work which is done by the 
city at an enormous expense to make it 
a safer place for us to live in. If we 
do not aid, we fail in our duty as citizens. 





THE WIVES OF WALKING SUN 


W ALKING SUN was twice blessed. 

At least he had two squaws. And, 
as they got on reasonably well and were 
both good workers, their lord and master 
was lazy and content. They had no chil- 
dren, and though Walking Sun regretted 
this when he saw his neighbor, Burnt 
Tail, master of six allotments, yet he 
reflected that it was at least more com- 
fortable to have the undivided attention 
of his wives. They had allotments ad- 
joining his, and Walking Sun enjoyed the 
revenue from the three leases. Knowing 
the advantage of proper tools and culti- 
vation, he got his renter to plant and tend 
two small patches of corn, one for the old 
squaw, Yellow Bird, the other for Ah- 
kwo-she, or Little Cow. When the corn 
was in roasting ear, they attended to the 
harvest, each squaw drying a supply of 
corn for winter and sometimes cutting 
the stalks for fodder. Like most of the 
tribe, they spent the greater part of the 
time at the agency, making occasional 
visits to their farm. The renter had built 
them a snug cabin with a fireplace; but 
as the dogs lived with them, they were 
foreed to abandon this to the fleas in 
summer and live in their teepees and 


brush shade. 





BY ZOE A. TILGHMAN 


Into this peaceful and happy life came 
sudden trouble. The agent summoned 
Walking Sun and declared the edict 
of the Government, that henceforth an 
Indian must have but one wife. By the 
day of the second full moon from that 
time he must appear and be married after 
the white man’s fashion by a priest or 
justice. 

To Walking Sun, fat, lazy, and easy- 
going, the decision became the hardest 
problem of his life. He must give up one 
wife ; but which ? 

*“* How blessings brighten as they take 
their flight !” . 

During the fairly infrequent periods of 
domestic storm Walking Sun would 
readily have foregone either wife. Under 
normal circumstances he took them as a 
matter of course. But at the prospect of 
losing one his eyes were opened, and each 
lady became to him compound of rare 
virtues and attractions. 

The old squaw, Yellow Bird, who was 
not really very old, but was called so in 
distinction from the younger, had lost 
her pristine comeliness, and her tongue 
was undeniably sharp. But she was a 
slightly better cook than Ah-kwo-she, 
and very solicitous for his comfort. She 


was willing always to catch up the ponies, 
feed and harness them, in addition to 
cooking and getting wood. Little Cow 
sometimes objected to hostler work, hav- 
ing the example of the whites so much 
before her. Walking Sun had an uneasy 
feeling that, finding herself in full posses- 
sion of the field, she would insist on this 
prerogative. So even on the untutored 
savage the menace of feminism cast its 
baleful shadow. 

On the other hand, Ah-kwo-she’s allot- 
ment was nearly all in cultivation, and 
brought higher rent than Yellow Bird’s, 
which was leased for pasture. 

Walking Sun groaned in spirit as the 
household packed up and set out for the 
allotment. One result of the situation 
was to make both wives unusually kind 
to him. They cooked his favorite dishes 
and sought to anticipate his slightest 
wish or need. Ah-kwo-she made him a 
shirt with a wonderful design of flowers 
appliquéed in red cloths. Yellow Bird, not 
to be outdone, produced some beautiful 
beaded moccasins. Thus he was fitted out 
handsomely for the festivities of the 
green corn dance. But even these gifts 
brought him only fleeting satisfaction. 
And each kinaly attention caused him a 
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pang at the thought that he must forego 
such ministrations in future. 

The green corn dance was held that 
year at the Council Creek grounds, some 
six miles from his allotment. For three 
days the tribe feasted, and danced at 
night to the booming of a big drum that 
could be heard for miles. Here Walking 
Sun found other bucks in the same situa- 
tion as himself. But most of them were 
not troubled about it. Good Wolf's older 
squaw had thrown an ax at his head, and 
he was glad to have the Government pro- 
nounce him free. One spouse of Johnny 
Cut-His-Foot declared her intention of 
marrying another man, and Johnny must 
perforce be content with his other wife. 
This gave Walking Sun an idea. That 
night while the dance was in progress he 
sat apart with Joe Antelope, whose wife 
had lately died. Two gallons of whisky 
had found its way to the camp that after- 
noon, and Joe had imbibed enough fire- 
water to see the world through a rosy 
glow. Walking Sun began eraftily to 
praise his wives. He expatiated with feel- 
ing upon their virtues and skill. 

* Ah, if I had a daughter such as they, 
she would bring me a fine price.” 

He inquired if Joe intended to marry 
again, and at length, by clever suggestion, 
sueceeded in his plan. Joe, looking across 
at the women’s dancing ring, viewed Ah- 
kwo-she, and remarked that he might 
desire to marry her. Then ensued a bout 
of crafty bargaining, for Joe’s portion of 
liquor had by no means fuddled him. 
Walking Sun protested that Little Cow 
was the friend of his heart and the delight 
of his soul, and, painful as it would be to 
part from the skillful and clever Yellow 
Bird, yet must he obey the Government 
by doing it, since he could by no means 
give up the wise and beautiful Ah-kwo- 
she. The upshot was that he agreed to 
give her to Joe for six blankets, a silver 
watch, and ten ponies. 

Peace came to his troubled mind. It 
had been difficult to choose between the 
women personally, but he felt content 
with Yellow Bird and the price of Little 
Cow. His satisfaction, however, was short- 
lived. Joe Antelope conversed that eve- 
ning with Ah-kwo-she. Though he did 
not mention the bargain or hint plainly 
his intentions, he did not please the lady 
in the least. And when Walking Sun 
told her, in the morning, she flew into a 
rage and declared that she would neyer 
have such a pock-marked old idiot. In 
vain Walking Sun pointed out that An- 
telope was richer than he, and that he 
had been a kind and peaceable husband 
to his former wife. Even as all daughters 
of Eve, civilized or savage, Ah-kwo-she 
wailed that Walking Sun did not love her, 
or he never could have thought of such a 
trade. Then she grew angry again, and 
reminded him that a wife was not to be 
sold like a daughter; and that if she 
was not his wife she was at least free, and 
that the agent would not permit any 
such transaction. 

This was an aspect that somehow had 
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escaped him. He had considered that she 
belonged to him, at least until the date 
set by the Government. But it was not 
the tribal custom to barter wives. And 
her threat of appeal to the agent was 
checkmate. He, too, felt sure that the sale 
would not be sanctioned by the official. 

Fleeing from the wrath of Ah-kwo-she, 
he got his pony and rode home to the 
allotment. bn the road he met John 
McKenzie. McKenzie had been a cattle- 
man before the opening of the country, 
and was well known to the Indians. To 
him Walking Sun poured forth his woes. 
McKenzie grinned and earnestly advised 
him that now was his chance to chuck 
both wives and get him a young and 
pretty squaw. Walking Sun shook his 
head. Perhaps she would not be so good 
a cook; and, besides, he could not afford 
to buy a new wife. He returned to the 
dancing grounds toward evening, with a 
sack of fresh roasting ears and a rabbit 
as a peace offering. 

Then he determined to consult a medi- 
cine man. There were two, and both were 
attending the dance. Even as each white 
man will recommend his special physician, 
so among the Indians each wise man has 
his clientele. But Walking Sun, in his 
lazy, peaceful existence, had had little 
dealings with them. He did not know 
which was wiser. He laid the case before 
Thunder Horse, who told him to marry 
Yellow Bird. 

So the question was settled. Care-free 
once more, he joined the dancers in the 
circle about the drum and lifted up his 
voice in the cheerful though lugubrious- 
sounding chant, “ Hi-ah, hi-ah, hf-uh.” 

Yet a perverse spirit of curiosity 
haunted him. Next morning before the 
camp broke up he told his tale to Rainy 
Owl, who advised him to marry Little 
Cow. They went home, and the two 
squaws were busy drying corn. He won- 
dered if he should marry the one who 
dried the most. Ah-kwo-she did this, but 
he thought Yellow Bird’s tasted _bet- 
ter.. His appetite began to fail from 
worry. The new moon was a bright 
crescent in the sky, and he must decide 
before it turned to waning. 

He had been baptized by a priest and 
was supposedly a Christian; but he got 
out his medicine bag, made prayers, and 
slept under a tree with the bag hung 
above his head. He had adream, as he had 
prayed. But it was no comfort ; for he saw 
himself as Orestes pursued by the Furies— 
only they were Indian females, not Greek. 
Next day he determined to end the sus- 
pense, and without waiting for the full 
moon took Ah-kwo-she and set out for the 
agency to get married. They came to the 
Cimarron, erstwhile a slender thread of 
water meandering through the sand. They 
found it bank-full and boiling. They could 
not ford it, and went home. 

He had been wise enough not to tell 
Yellow Bird of his intention, thinking it 
best to have the wedding over first. She 
had traded wild plums to a settler for a 
chicken and two watermelons. The fowl 





was cooked just to his taste. Walking 
Sun felt his appetite return. He feasted, 
slept, and woke grateful and happy. He 
told Yellow Bird that as soon as the river 
went down they would go and get mar. 
ried. She received his decision coldly. 
Her suspicions had been aroused when he 
set out with Little Cow, and in the next 
few days she was very quiet and thought- 
ful. Dreading a scene with Ah-kwo-she, 
Walking Sun devoted himself to her, tell- 
ing Yellow Bird aside that he must be kind 
to Ah-kwo-she during her few remaining 
days in his household. The river became 
fordable. But as the corn was nearly dry, 
they decided to wait for that, and then 
go back to the agency. There he could 
be married at any time. Each day he 
wavered, first making up his mind in 
favor of Yellow Bird, then changing to 
Little Cow. 

The corn was dried and stored away. 
To-morrow they would go to the agency. 
But Walking Sun was out of tobacco. 
He could not wait till he got there. 
Having smoked his last bit, he took 
Ah-kwo-she and drove to the little town 
five miles away. She looked so attractive 
in her best dress and beads that he told 
her on the way that he certainly would 
marry her. The town was a small place 
where the Indians seldom went—two 
stores, a blacksmith shop, a saloon, and a 
post office. To-day, however, there were 
other red men there, and an unusual 
crowd of whites. The occasion was a 
horse race, to be run in Logan’s pasture 
hard by. 

Walking Sun left Ah-kwo-she in the 
wagon and went with Rattling Gourd to 
see the race. He was gone some two 
hours. On his return Ah-kwo-she was 
not in the wagon nor in the store. Look- 
ing down the street, he saw her coming 
out of Dr. Blossom’s little office, accom- 
panied by a tall young buck whom he 
recognized as Gabe Red-Horse. Before he 
could utter a word of reproof to his er- 
rant spouse Gabe was informing him 
that they had just been married by the 
doctor, who was also a justice, and that 
he had given them a paper to that effect. 
Mrs. Red-Horse added that she would 
come after her corn and clothing to-mor- 
row. Then she climbed into her bride- 
groom’s new spring wagon and they 
drove off, leaving the ex-husband standing 
helplessly in the street. He shook his 
head, reflectively. Well, he would marry 
Yellow Bird. 

It was late when Walking Sun reached 
home. But no fire blazed before his tee- 
pee, no hot supper awaited him. The 
ashes lay cold and white above the em- 
bers, and only a lonesome dog came out 
to greet him. An old spring wagon and 
two ponies were gone, and in the teepee 
he found a sign missive which said that 
Yellow Bird had flown. 

The moon rose roundly, nearly full. It 
saw before the teepee a little fire, where 
a fat lone Indian disconsolately cooked 
his meal and shared it with his sole com- 
panion, a flea-bitten spotted dog. 
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THE BARNETTS OF TOYNBEE HALL’ 


BY PHILIP WHITWELL WILSON 
Correspondent of the London Daily News 


HROUGHOUT England, and to some 
extent in the United States, “the Bar- 
netts of Toynbee Hall” have made 

their name a household word, and no tablet 
in Westminster Abbey has ever been more 
finely earned than Sir John Frampton’s sim- 
ple memorial to “ the Canon,” whose motto 
was “Fear not to sow because of the 
birds.” It was bold of Mrs. Barnett to 
write this two-volume life both of her hus- 
band and of herself at the very crisis of 
the world war, but the biography, so viva- 
cious and refreshing in its sometimes ruth- 
less candor, has rapidly taken its place 
with Morley’s “ Life of Gladstone ” and 
Stanley’s “Dr. Arnold of Rugby” as a 
great document, descriptive of the era 
which ended so abruptly in August, 1914. 
This record is at once a delightful narra- 
tive and an indispensable authority on 
social reform in Britain. 

Like Ruskin, the Barnetts, husband and 
wife, were born and bred among the dour- 
geoisie. Blessed with moderate yet ample 
private means, they could travel, enjoy 
excellent holidays, and entertain, and the 
Canon used to say of his various institu- 
tions, “ They are all built on my wife’s tea- 
table.” Yet deliberately the Barnetts aban- 
doned a fashionable West End parish for 
Whitechapel in those dark days when 
Whitechapel was famous for “Jack the 
Ripper ” and other criminals. Others have 
chosen life among the poor as ascetics, 
adopting the coarse food and dress of their 
chosen neighbors. With profounder wis- 
dom, the Barnetts shared instead of sacri- 
ficing their pleasures. In the words of his 
friend Mr. Tone the Canon would have 
said, “ I refuse to be too busy in improving 
other people’s lives to live my own prop- 
erly.” The gift which he brought to White- 
chapel was thus not more money. “ Wis- 
dom,” he once said to me, “consists in 
giving eople what they don’t want.” 

ence, though himself color-blind, he es- 
tablished for the workers the first and still 
the finest art gallery for loaned pictures to 
be found in England; and though himself 
devoid of ear for music, he introduced the 
noblest composers to the humblest toilers. 
Nothing but the best for the poor was his 
— e, and there is in the pages of this 

ok a revealing anecdote telling how Mrs. 
Barnett refused the less valuable paintings 
in a private collection, insisting that the 
gems be lent, or none at all. 

In this respect for the poor there was 
something instinctively American. The hos; 
eed of the Barnetts was simple and 

ignified, but its particular feature was 
the presence at the same table or in the 
same drawing-room of Cabinet Ministers, 
undergraduates from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, labor leaders, and casual wage- 
earners. Hence you have in these volumes 
a rich harvest of reminiscences, whether 
of the maid who swung the baby of her 
mistress around her head because she felt 
mad and the baby came handiest, or of 
Herbert Spencer visiting the Nile and 
remarking, “ The color of the water hardly 
vouches for its hygienic properties.” In 
the ‘70s Jowett, of Balliol, was at the 
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height of his fame. He sent forth scores of 
graduates—Viscount Grey among them— 
stamped with the seal of certain success. 
Such were the men from whom the Bar- 
netts exacted toll of time and talents. 
Barnett’s own reward was limited to a 
long-delayed canonry in Westminster 
Abbey, where he was sub-dean when he 
died. His later years were one long 
refusal of bishoprics. But in placing his 
men he was an adept. The Cabinet, the 
departments of state, the cathedrals, were 
full of his nominees. Everywhere he could 
find a helper when help was wanted. 

Toynbee Hall thus became the first and 
standard university settlement. When I 
lived there, Whitechapel had changed from 
a criminal haunt to the home of eager, 
upward-striving Judaism. It was there 
that sixteen years ago I took lessons at 
first hand in what is now called Bolshe- 
vism. For months I argued and wrestled 
with the very type which has blossomed 
into Lenine and Trotsky. In what they 
now say there is little that I did not then 
hear. Surrounded by cosmopolitan aliens, 
it was therefore fortunate that the Barnetts 
should belong to the Broad Church. 

What the Barnetts attempted and what 
they achieved arose directly out of their 
experience. In the administration of poor 
laws their methods worked a revolution. 
They stopped outdoor relief, holding that 
such doles did no good—that more should 
be given, or nothing at all. They were 
— in the organization of charity, 
1itherto a mere soporific, and they be- 
lieved, as do Americans, that most ills are 
cured by individual effort. To, the poor 
such news seemed at first to be hard, and 
the Barnetts had their windows broken. 
But gradually it became apparent that the 
motive underlying refusals of help in 
money was reverence for the individual 
thus thrown upon his resources. In rescu- 
ing women from an evil existence the 
Barnetts were courageous as lions. It was 
to them also that children owed the 
Country Holiday Fund which sent tens 
of thousands of youngsters every year into 
the villages, where cottage folk entertained 
town folk, under arrangements that are 
really amazing in their efficiency and some- 
times for their revelation of the effect of 
this new life upon the children of the 
slums. “The grasshopper is a very light- 
some insect,” observed one London urchin 
in his letters, while another discovered that 
“the cow has large thoughtful eyes and is 
an oblong animal.” 

Against barrack orphanages for chil- 
dren Mrs. Barnett waged incessant war. 
Whether supported by rates or local taxes 
or by subscription, she would have none 
of them. The child without a home should 
be given a home ; and owing to this argu- 
ment multitudes of boys and girls—no 
longer called “ paupers,” but “ state chil- 
dren ”—were brought up by foster mothers 
and fathers, side by side with children in 
normal circumstances. 

To thoughtful Americans this Life will 
be an inspiration because it deals with 
small a of great changes. Here 


are ample reasons for the unrest which is 
sweeping to-day over Britain. The Bar- 
netts and the many who were included in 
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their movements did much, but, as we now 
see, not enough. Not only in Whitechapel, 
but in many of our cities, housing is still 
sadly defective and slum clearances are 
too slowly made. Such clearances as are 
being made may be said to be the fruit of 
the Barietts’ agitation of forty years ago. 
Like the Cadburys of Birmingham, they 
were convinced that no rebirth of society is 
possible until city dwellers are assured of 
the home beautiful and a garden. This 
splendid vision ripened until, in the last 

ozen years, the Hampstead Garden Sub- 
urb was established—what was my own 
home stands as one of the first houses— 
and this’ great model township, with its 
institute and churches and clubs, will be 
for all time a contribution to domestic 
history. Here Mrs. Barnett rather than 
her husband was the active pioneer, and 
no woman could desire a more satisfying 
monument. It is worth noting that the 
leading architect, Lutyens, was selected to 
design the new Delhi, in India. 

Americans will find in these volumes 
many familiar personalities with others 
humbler and less familiar though of a 
human value. But the particular claim 
of the biography to serious study lies in the 
— which it affords of art and 
idealism and religion to the humdrum duty 
of going about doing good. 

fet me conclude with a picture of the 
Canon from the pen of his wife. In telling 
her love story she thus describes her future 
husband : 


He dressed very badly, generally obtaining 
his clothes by employing out-of-work tailors in 
the district. He always wore a tall silk hat 
which, as he had purchased it by post, never 
fitted, and so was usually tilted over his fore- 
head or rammed on at the back of his head. 
His umbrella was a byword, and he always 
bought his black cotton gloves two or three 
sizes too large. He approved of wearing a 
flannel shirt, and united it to a white collar 
with a black silk ready-made tie. 


When my turn came as an obscure dis- 
ciple to know “the Canon,” he had been 
mages considerably. As a young curate 

e may have seemed shy to the high- 
spirited girl whom he wooed and won, but 
in later years he was an accomplished 
talker and an irresistible listener. He 
many great men among his friends. There 
was not one of them who did not feel, at 
his death, that in vision and in service he 
had been greater than themselves. 
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FICTION 
Beach of Dreams (The). By H. D. Vere Stac- 
poole. The John Lane Company, New York. 
A romance of the adventures of a refined 
woman wrecked with two common sailors 
on desolate Kerguelen. One dies by acci- 
dent, the other she is forced to kill in self- 
defense. Then, when she is dying of lone- 
liness and despair, comes %& exacommon 
sailor, ignorant but with the simple trust- 
worthiness of an honest man, who saves 
her and cares for her. The story ends as 
it should, which is not in marriage. ; 


Bells of San Juan (The). By Jackson Greg- 
ory. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

In this story of the Southwest may be 
found action, exciting incident, and thrill. 
It is a pleasure to add that there are also 
and equally evident good writing, the true 
spirit of romance, and fine local color. The 


young woman doctor, the manly youn 

sheriff, and the old Mexican who loves anc 

rings the bells of the Mission for tragic 

deaths and joyous weddings are true, liv- 

ing characters. 

Bulldog Carney. By W. A. Fraser. The George 
H. Doran Company, New York. 

A tale of the Canadian Wild West witha 
fighting, law-breaking hero who has some 
of the traits of a modern Robin Hood. 
“ Bulldog ” is a good character and his ex- 

loits make exciting reading. The Canadian 
Nfounted Police are sketched in a spirited 
way. 
Damsel in Distress (A). By Pelham Grenville 


Wodehouse. The George H. Doran Company, 
New York. 


Extremely amusing. The story is com- 
edy, but borders on burlesque. The contrasts 
between English and American slang and 
colloquialism are clever and the two types 
are consistently rendered. Dialogue and 
incident are continuously entertaining. 
Disturbing Charm (The). By Berta Ruck. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

Queer complications of heart affairs fol- 
low the use of a love charm at a French 
pleasure resort. An American girl who 
believes in its efficacy experiments on sev- 
eral people to assure herself, and it works, 
but usually on just the wrong persons. An 
odd faney, mingling the modern and the 
miraculous. 

Drowned Gold. By Roy Norton. Illustrated. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 

This tale includes a singular search for 
treasure-trove in the form of gold lying in 
the hold of a vessel sunk by a submarine 
in the great war. It is carried out by a 
converted submarine with marvelous lights 
and attachments, invented by a friend of 
the young American captain whose life 
story and adventures form the main story. 
The narrative and dialogue would stand 
compression a little, but plot and incident 
are notably good. 

Gibson Upright (The). By Booth Tarkington 
and Harry Leon Wilson. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., Garden City. 


“The Gibson Upright” had its stage 
try-out in Indianapolis in July. The In- 
dianapolis critics, if we remember correctly, 
were not favorably impressed with the 
play as an acting drama. But this telling 
satire on modern industrial conditions is 
certainly delightful to read. Briefly, the 
play tells the story of a young piano manu- 
facturer who, disgusted with bis inability 
to satisfy his Bolshevistically inclined em- 
ployees, turns his whole business over to 
them. The resulting complication in which 
his employees find themselves enmeshed 
and his own love for a fascinating and 
very radical piano tester furnish the theme 
of the plot. 

Girl in the Mirror (The). By Elizabeth 
Jordan. The Century Company, New York. 

This novel is not a sequel to the author’s 
“Wings of Youth,’ published last year, 
though some of the characters in that 
novel appear in the present volume. The 
scene of the “Girl in the Mirror” is the 
New York theatrical world. The charae- 
ters move about with a sort of nervous 
breathlessness at movie speed, and the story 
has, as have many movies, a startlingly 
dramat'e conclusion. 

Heritage. By V. Sackville-West. The George 
H. Doran Company, New York. 

This is, we believe, the author’s first 
novel. It presents two contrasting atmos- 
pheres, English and Spanish. There is 
much peychology and much realism in this 
remarkable book—almost too much at 
times, the fastidious reader may think. 
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Nevertheless he will, we think, be justi- 

fiably absorbed in following to its conclu- 

sion the author’s study of the two elemental 
strains of the heroine’s heritage. 

Hunkins. By Samuel G. Blythe. The Geo 
H. Doran Company, New York. ; 

How areturned officer made the soldiers 
back from the great war an element in the 
political life of a boss-ridden town is the 
theme of Mr. Blythe’s novel. There are 
exciting incidents. 

Mare Nostrum (Our Sea). By Vicente Blasco 
Ibaiiez. Translated from the Spanish b 
Charlotte Brewster Jordan.. E. P. Dutton 
Co., New York. 

Any book by Ibajiez is sure to command 
attention. Probably no author of recent 
times has more suddenly leaped into popu- 
larity than he. “The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse” accomplished that. Yet, 
now that the. war is over, as one reads that 
war novel he is conscious that it has cer- 
tain defects which, if more emphasized in 
other books, might be deterrents towards 
their reading. This is true, we think, with 
regard to the Spanish author’s latest pub- 
lication, “ Mare Nostrum.” The peoples of 
Spain, France, and Italy call the Medi- 
terranean by this affectionate Latin title. 
When we want to be instructed about the 
surface of that sea, the currents of its 
waters, the habits of its fish, or the won- 
ders of its depths, we are more apt to go 
to a cyclopedia. Here we have it in a 
novel. Much guide-book information seems 


-to have been “ lugged in”—not perhaps 


that the author wished to “ pad” his pages 
or to force upon us instruction in ocean- 
ography, but that, like Victor Hugo, he 
would rest from his labors as a novelist to 
indulge in some _ professorial chapters. 
They are all interesting chapters of course, 
but they keep “Mare Nostrum” from 
being a good romance of adventure. The 
daring Spanish sailor and the German ad- 
venturess are almost smothered in them. 
And yet, despite this, the book is well worth 
while, because of its page after page of 
pure, exquisite intensity of feeling. 

Messenger (The). By Elizabeth Robins. The 

Century Company, New York. : 

A German woman spy who has made 
herself a beloved companion in an English 
Cabinet Minister’s family is the striking 
figure in this novel by the author of “The 
Magnetic North.” Incidentally the clever 
methods of the English Secret Service are 
described. The story has literary quality 
as well as an exciting war plot. 

Mirabelle of Pampeluna. By Colette Yver. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

This translation of a charming little 
French war romance parallels the patriotic 
devotion of two sober, steady French young 
men of the middle class, with the chivalry 
and gallantry of the heroes of an ancient 
tome recording the deeds of the knights 
devoted to Mirabelle. 

Our Casualty. By G. A. Birmingham. The 
George H. Doran,Company, New York. 

Canon Hannay finds subjects for his 
always engaging humor even in incidents 
of Ireland's Easter Day Rebellion as 
well as in the oddities of training and camp 
life in the Great War, in which he served 
asa chaplain. The stories have pith and 
point. 

Rain-Coat Girl (The). By Jennette Lee. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

A cheerful, clear-headed girl stenogra- 
pher in trying to make herself happy and 
contented develops a great gift for making 
others get more out of life. She is tremen- 
dously efficient and equally human. With- 
out patronage or superior airs she coaxes a 
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whole village to get busy, starts gardens 

and dances and laundries, and even makes 

her poet-lover practical and helpful. The 

story is good fun as well as sound inspira- 

tion. c 

Saul. By Corinne Lowe. The James A. McCann 
Company, New York. 

An intensive study of the garment 
workers’ business, from the overworked 
sewing-machine operator up tothe magnates 
of the trade. Needless to say, the charac- 
ters are Jews. So, in a way, we have as 
subject-matter the people and the life 
treated with such rich humor in Montague 
Glass’s “ Potash and Perlmutter” stories. 
In “Saul” the treatment is more serious, 
but not without entertaining quality. The 
novel has excellent workmanship and well 
deserves reading. 


Secret of the Tower (The). By Anthony Hope. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


This is the first novel written by Anthony 
Hope since the beginning of the war in 
1914. Itis Pete to find that the nov- 
elist has not lost the old-time thrill of “ The 
Prisoner of Zenda.” The present story is a 
romantic mystery novel and the scene is 
laid in post-war England. 


Sherry. By George Barr McCutcheon. 
Mead & Co., New York. 


A dissipated but at heart honorable 
young man turns his back to booze and 
without whining or despair just “cuts it 
out,” goes to work cheerfully, forgets that 
he isa college graduate and once had a 
fortune, starts in as a day laborer, and in 
the end makes a place for himself in life 
and love. 

Siamese Cat (The). By Henry Milner Rideout. 
Duffield & Co., New York. 

A queer cat bought as a pet in the East 
by a charming American girl becomes, for 
a curious, secret reason, the center of in- 
trigue, plot, and murder. Mr. Rideout 
knows his East and tells a story with Kip- 
ling-like rendering of color and with rapid- 
fire action and excitement. 


Dodd, 


Simon. By J. Storer Clouston. 
Doran Company, New York. 

A clever and readable detective story, 
with.a live and amusing character (not a 
very common —_ in crime stories) in the 
— of the Englishman lately returned 
rom the wilds of America who insists on 
solving a mystery that others would will- 
ingly ignore. 

Sisters. By Kathleen Norris. Illustrated. Double- 
day, Page & Co., Garden City. 

A story of the California woods. The 
affection of the two sisters for their father 
and the love of each for the man of her 
choice in a ~ conflict, but do not extin- 
guish one another. ‘There is a mingling of 
external romance and spiritual feeling in 
the tale which give it individuality and 
character. 

Spriggles. By E. Lawrence Dudley. D. Apple- 

" rg Co., Sew York. ’ ' ai 

A little ragamuffin runs away and then 
is taken away, and then new adventures 
come and we find ourselves in an atmos- 
phere of art and love and the background 
of Paris. It is a far ery from the slum 
world which the hero once knew—a viva- 
cious hero and one of much physical 
charm. He does not quite “ strike twelve,” 
however. He would eed had more of a 
chance of doing so if the story had been 
less complicated. Its lively dialogue will 
doubtless attract numerous readers. 

Storm in a Teacup. By Eden Phillpotts. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
This is lighter in tone than some of 


Mr. Phillpotts’s novels. The highly pla- 
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tonic and exceedingly moral elopement of 
the young wife who finds her husband un- 
romantic and heavy-minded is a difiicult 
subject to handle, but the author manages 
to avoid the preposterous and to make the 
situation reasonable. Like others of the 
author’s recent novels, this has as back- 
bone the description of a modern indus- 
try—in this case, the art and science of 
making by hand methods fine quality 
paper. This description is remarkably 
interesting and is woven into the texture 
of the novel with subtlety and skill. 
Test of Scarlet (The). By Coningsby Dawson. 
The John Lane Company, New York. 

One cares less for the thin thread of fic- 
tion that runs through Mr. Dawson’s new 
book than for the intensely vivid pictures 
of Canadian artillery men and _ officers 
waiting to be pushed into the forefront of 
the last campaign of the war and fighting 
desperately when the hour sounded. The 
mind and soul, the strength and weakness, 
of the individual soldier are indicated with 
deep feeling and true literary art. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Along the Friendly Way. Reminiscences and 
Impressions. By James M. Ludlow. The 
Fleming H. Revell;Company, New York. 


An entertaining, anecdotal, chatty auto- 
biography. It contains some philosophy, 
not too serious; no great events but many 
incidents; and is distinctly a self-revela- 
tion. Books of self-revelation are apt to be 
pessimistic if not cynical. This heat is 
cheerful and hopeful from start to finish. 
The autobiographer’s spiritual companions 
have been Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
Artemus Ward (Charles Farrar Browne). 


By Don C. Seitz. Illustrated. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. 

Droll rather than humorous was the fun 
of Artemus Ward. In the fifty years that 
have passed since his letters, “ lectures,” and 
dtahen were laughed at a good deal of the 
fun has evaporated. The devices of atro- 
cious spelling and of a pretense of intense 
solemnity while perpetrating absurdities 
were then novel, but imitation has made 
them stale. Read now, most of his humor 
seems like a candle to an electric light as 
compared with that of Mark Twain. This 
is the first Life of Browne to be published 
It is readable and shows him as a lovable, 
eccentric, whimsical fellow. His success in 
London with his primitive “ panorama ” 
on “ Mormonism,” solemnly unrolled be- 
fore a mystified audience while Artemus 
talked about everything else on the earth but 
Mormonism withsly, seemingly unconscious 
drollery, makes a readable chapter. 
Correspondence of Nicholas Biddle (The). 

Dealing with National Affairs 1807-184. 
Edited by Reginald C. McGrane, Ph.D. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Nicholas Biddle was the President of the 
United States Bank when that institution 
figured largely in the affairs of the Nation. 
As such he was in close association with 
Jackson, Clay, Webster, and many other 
famous leaders. His letters are dignified, 
forceful, clear, well aenl-aal cold. 
They will prove of special interest to stu- 
dents of the period. 

Life and Letters of James Monroe Taylor 
The). The Biography of an Educator. By 


‘lizabeth Hazelton Haight. Illustrated. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 


The author of this book successfully con- 
ceals herself. She makes such use of Dr. 
Taylor’s letters and her own narrative is 
so largely an interpretation of the acts 
and public utterances of Dr. Taylor that 
the volume is in effect an autobiography. 
But it successfully avoids the Scylla and 
Charybdis which threaten all autobiog- 
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raphies—the danger of egotism on the one 
side and of self-consciousness and reserve 
upon the other. The reader of this vol- 
ume, even though he has been fairly well 
acquainted with Dr. Taylor, will find him- 
self surprised by the breadth of Dr. Tay- 
lor’s scholarship, his grasp upon great 
principles, and his mastery of minute de- 
tails in executive administration. It is a 
book in which every teacher ought to find 
something to help him in his work ; espe- 
cially those who occupy positions of leader- 
ship in any of the higher schools of 
learning. 
POETRY 
New Morning (The). By Alfred Noyes. The 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 

Many of the poems of this latest volume 
by Alfred Noyes were forged in the white 
heat of the war and tempered in that high 





AN OPEN BOAT 
(From ‘‘ The New Morning’’) 
BY ALFRED NOYES 


O what is that whimpering there in the 
darkness ? 
“Let him lie in my arms. He is 
breathing, I know. 
Look. I'll wrap all my hair round his 
neck.” —“ The sea’s rising, 
The boat must be lightened. He’s 
dead. He must go.” 


See—quick—by that flash, where the 
bitter foam tosses, 
The cloud of white faces, in the black 
open boat, 
And the wild pleading woman that 
clasps her dead lover 
And wraps her loose hair round his 
breast and his throat. 


“ Come, lady, he’s dead.” “ No, I feel 
his heart beating. 
He’sliving, I know. But he’s numbed 
with the cold. 
See, I’m wrapping my hair all around 
him to warm him ”— 
—* No. We can’t keep the dead, dear. 
Come, loosen your hold. 


“Come. Loosen your fingers.” —“ O 
God, let me keep him !”’ 
O hide it, black night! Let the winds 
have their way ! 
For there are no voices or ghosts from 
that darkness 
To fret the bare seas at the breaking 
of day. 











idealism which has made Mr. Noyes the 
powerful protagonist of Anglo-American 
unity which he is. The volume as a whole 
shows that Mr. Noyes has gained in com- 
pactness and compression in the last few 
years, although he still occasionally yields 
to the temptation to make two words grow 
where one would have been entirely ade- 
quate. As in all his previous verses, the 
age in the present volume show forth 

is characteristic lyrical facility of utter- 
ance, a facility which has at times proved 
dangerous to the fundamental soundness of 
his art. We reprint on this page a poem 
from the present volume which seems to 
us to represent Alfred Noyes at his best. 
It deals with a theme which all too many 
have strangely come to think of as ancient 
history. 
North of Boston. By Robert Frost. Illustrated. 

Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

By those who found in Robert Frost’s 

“ North of Boston” a new world of-poetry 
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and experience this admirable edition will 
be welcome. Starkness of outline, sim- 
plicity of utterance, sincere analysis, and 
truthfulness of description, these are the 
characteristics which have won for Robert 
Frost his deservedly high place among 
oets writing in the newer manner. Nor 
is his verse without that beauty which 
belongs to yesterday, to-day, and _ to- 
morrow. It is perhaps not too venturesome 
to prophesy that the poems of Robert 
Frost which will be longest read are those 
in which this element of beauty is strongest 
felt. 
HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 
American Foreign Trade. By Charles M. 
Pepper. The Century Company, New York. 
It is no easy task to write on sucha 
subject as this without scaring off the lay 
reader in the first chapter. Mr. Pepper, 
however, has succeeded in catching the 
human element in his subject. The result 
is a volume which business men will not be 
alone in finding worth while. 
Bolshevik Aims and Ideals and Russia's 
Revolt Against Bolshevism. Reprinted 


from The Round Table. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


These papers from “The Round Table ” 
comprise one of the clearest and most suc- 
cinct statements of the scope, character, 
and aims of Bolshevism that we have yet 
seen. A needed warning to the American 
public is the emphasis here laid on the im- 
So ne of distinguishing between the 

undamental objects and intentions of the 

Bolsheviki and their occasional opportu- 

nistic variations of policy. The portrayal 

of the types of men who support Bolshe- 
vism in Rassia is very interesting. So is 
the conclusion that “when all is said and 
done, however, the Bolshevik party re- 
mains to a large extent a one-man party. 

That one man is Lenine.” This little book 

ought to be on the shelf of every American 

who is aware how great is the influence of 
repercussions from Russia on American 
social and political conditions. 

Germany’s New War Against America. 
By Stanley Frost. With an Introduction by 
Hon. A. Mitchell Palmer. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. 

The new war against America by Ger- 
many is an economic war. Already we are 
realizing the danger of allowing the Ger- 
mans to regain control of the dye and 

otash market. Congress is up in arms. 

ut the German campaign in this direction 
is only one evidence of the gigantic cam- 
paign planned by Germany to capture and 
control the world’s trade for her own 
profit. In the author’s opinion, this con- 
trol will be strengthened rather than weak- 
ened under the present Teutonic State 

Socialism. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 

Childhood in Brittany Eighty Years Ago 
A). By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. Illustrated. 

he Century Company, New York. 

This volume describes life in that part 
of France which seems most loyal to the 
manners and customs of the past, namely, 
Brittany. The book has been put together 
by the author from many talks with an old 
French friend. To all who love France— 
and who does not?—the volume will 
appeal. 


French Ways and Their Meaning. By 
ae Wharton. D. Appleton & Co., New 
or 


As in allof Mrs. Wharton’s books, we find 
here a brilliant, intimate, and penetrating 
study of life. But in some respects it is a 
disappointing study, as, for instance, when 
the author defends the French ideal of 
marriage against the American. In gen- 
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eral, she contrasts the French with other 
peoples with keen and clear-cut observa- 
tion ; in her opinion, four qualities distin- 
guish the Gailic spirit from any other— 
namely, taste, reverence, continuity, and 
intellectual honesty ; in proof she shows 
how universal these eudlien are as the 
French apply them to many kinds of situ- 
ations. Mrs. Wharton speaks with the justi- 
fied assurance of one who has lived long 
and learned much in France. 

New Rivers of the North. By Hulbert Foot- 


ner. Illustrated. The George H. Doran Com- 
pany, New York. 


An account of exploration and adven- 
ture in northwest Canada, written. with the 
frank enthusiasm of youth. A spirited 
narrative that will interest readers who 
like travel stories. 

Paris of the Novelists (The). By Arthur Bart- 
om Maurice. Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
ity. 

A thoroughly delightful book, which will 
be equally prized by the lover of fiction and 
the lover of Paris. It will start the first to 
re-reading the classics, and make the other 
long to revisit the wonderful city with this 
book in his hand as a guide. 

Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (The). 
By Charles Sheldon. Illustrated. Second Edi- 


tion, Revised. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
ork. 


Adventurous spirits will always delight 
in big-game hunting or stories of it. To 
such, this new edition of a well-written and 
well-illustrated book that has had wide 
popularity will make a strong appeal. 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Adventure Books : 

African Game Trails (2 vols.), A 
Book-Lover’s Holidays in the Open, 
Through the Brazilian Wilderness, 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American 
Hunter, The Rough Riders. Illustrated. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

It is not too much to say that no one can 
claim to know the character and achieve- 
ments of Theodore Roosevelt who is not 
familiar with most of the volumes in this 
group. To find these volumes put in such 
an excellent uniform edition as that in 
which they have now appeared is to dis- 
cover an opportunity for enjoyment which 
no American should ignore. These books 
should, above all, be secured by every 
school librarian anxious to promote the 
study and appreciation of those ideals 
which we, as a Nation, have come to asso- 
ciate with the name of Theodore Roosevelt. 

These volumes are sufficiently well known 
to need no introduction or description. 
But, like the Ten Commandments (which 
some of Mr. Roosevelt’s now forgotten 
opponents twitted him with claiming to 
have discovered), they deal with matters 
which never can suffer from over-repeti- 
tion or over-emphasis. 

_ What better treatise on democratic lead- 
ership can be found than “The Rough 
Riders,’ or what more powerful indict- 
ment of the evils to which our unprepared 
Republic has been heir? What better or 
more eloquent discussion of the essential 
virtues of the pioneer, explorer, and the 
scientist can be found than is disclosed 
within the pages of Roosevelt’s “ African 
Game ‘Trails,’ “Through the Brazilian 
Wilderness,” or his “ Outdoor Pastimes of 
an American Hunter ” ? 

What better presentation of the true and 
proper relationship between the enjoyment 
and the business of life than lies within the 
pages of Roosevelt’s “A Booklover’s Holi- 
days in the Open ” ? 

A scientific scholar who was never pe- 
dantic, a hunter who never killed for the 
love of killing, a soldier of life who drew 
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strength from the wilderness he loved and 
who poured forth that strength unstintingly 
for others, this is the Roosevelt nowhere 
more clearly shown forth than in these 
volumes from his pen. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
Waifs and Strays. By O. Henry. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., Garden City. 

The stories and sketches here collected 
are slight, but have the true O. Henry 
touch. Talks and articles about the best- 
liked and most-read of American short- 
story writers of recent times fill out the 
book. Admirers of Mr. Porter’s genius 
will find not a little of interest in the vol- 
ume. 


WAR BOOKS 


Army Behind the Army (The). By Major 
E. Alexander Powell, U.S.A. Illustrated. 

,,charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Me: 

This book describes in detail the activi- 
ties of the men who made the work of the 
soldier on the firing line possible and suc- 
cessful. It is exceptionally well put to- 
gether, and even the reader jaded with 
war books will find it of engrossing in- 
terest. 

Crime (The) (Das Verbrechen), By A Ger- 
man, Author of ‘“‘I Accuse!’’ Translated 
4 Alexander Gray. Vol. [1I—War-Aims. 

he George H. Doran Company, New York. 

Crime (The) (Das Verbrechen). By A Ger- 
man, Author of “I Accuse!’’ (Dr. Richard 
Grelling). Translated by Alexander Gray. 
Vol. 1V—Belgian Documents (Bel. 
gische Aktenstiicke). The George H. 
Doran Company, New York. 

“ J’Accuse!” (I Accuse!) was a star 
tling arraignment of Germany published 
by an anonymous German during the 
war. The author is now revealed; he 
is Dr. Richard Grelling. He followed 
“ J’Accuse” by another trenchant work, 
“The Crime.” Its third and fourth vol- 
umes now appear. Following his arraign- 
ment of the Central Powers and his re- 
buttal of their statements in reply, the 
author continues his examination of the 
documents issued by the various Govern- 
ments, especially those Belgian state 
papers captured by the Germans and in 
which they claimed to find evidence ap- 
parently damaging to — and the 
Allies. The volumes uphold and verify 
the author’s previous revelations as to the 
antecedents of the war, showing that it 
was Prussian in origin. 

Fields of Victory. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


York, 

This volume concludes Mrs. Ward’s 
narrative of her observation and experi- 
ences in the great war. As compared 
with its predecessors, “ England’s Effort ”’ 
and “Towards the Goal,” it is less con- 
fined to British action and conditions. 
There are vivid accounts of visits to the 
front, moderate comments on the peace 
terms, and welcome appreciation of Ameri- 
can effort. 

Small Things. By Margaret Deland. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. 

It is a pity that Mrs. Deland chose the 
title “Small Things ” for her small book 
about big things; incidentally, another 
book about war days in France bears the 
same title. This aside, it must be said 
that every one should read Mrs. Deland’s 
contribution to our better knowledge of 
war conditions. She seems to have a pecu- 
liarly instinctive and sympathetic compre- 
hension of France and the French ; indeed, 
we know no volume which has set forth 
more appealingly the attitude of the 
French people under stress of war. Nor 
have we noted a terser or more trenchant 
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statement of the atrocities committed by 
the Boches in France. The book is full of 
anecdote, humor, and human interest. It 
should find favor especially among those 
who have been engaged abroad in war 
welfare work, in which the author herself 
did efficient service. 
War in Cartoons (The). Compiled and Edited 
by George J. Hecht. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
ew York. 

Here is a representative collection of 
American cartoons about the war. They 
are accompanied by a textual comment 
that forms a sort of history of the progress 
of the war. There is no attempt at a 
critical estimate of the artistic value of the 
cartoons, nor are there any biographical 
data about the cartoonists. The cartoons 
here reprinted are uneven in quality, but 
many are vigorous and effective. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Fine Art of Photography (The). By Paul L. 
Anderson, E.E. Illustrated. The J. B. Lip- 
pineott Company, Philadelphia. 

This is probably the most thoughtful 
presentation of the possibilities and limita- 
tions of photography as an art that has 
been pub ished in America. It will prove 
of ne value to the earnest photographer 
who is willing to devote time to study it. 
Its merits are such that it is a pity that 
the illustrative photographs were not better 
printed and are so largely representative 
of the author’s own woh, good as that is. 
Girl and the Job (The). By Helen Christene 


oerle and Florence B. Saltzberg. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. 

A comprehensive and sensible ook that 
offers real help to girls in finding the work 
for which they are best adapted. “ Jobs” 
of all kinds are described, with their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, the wages 
offered, and the qualifications required. 
Loeb Classical Library : Clement of Alex- 

andria, Translated by G. W. Butterworth, 
M.A.; The Speeches of Aeschines, 
Translated by Charles Darwin Adams, Ph.D. ; 
Homer, The Odyssey, Translated by A. T. 
Murray (Vol. I); Procopius, Translated by 
H. B. Dewing (Vol. [Il); Plutarch’s 
Lives, Translated by Bernadotte Perrin (Vol. 
VII). G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Old English Interiors. By C. J. Charles. 
Third Edition. Illustrated. The John Lane 
Company, New York. 


The fact that this is the third edition of 
this book shows that good English decora- 
tion appeals to art lovers everywhere. 
Many of the pictures in the volume are 
of Elizabethan rooms now to be found in 
American houses, whose owners have im- 
ported the material and reconstructed the 
rooms here, thus giving evidence of their 
taste as well as their means. 

Old New England Doorways. By Albert G. 


Robinson. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 


“The leading architects of the present 
time can produce nothing, in doorways, 
superior to many of those produced by the 
master-artisans of the eighteenth century.” 
So says the author of this handsome book, 
and the many photographs of beautiful 
Colonial doorways offered in evidence con- 
firm his statement. The book should be an 
inspiration to architects, builders, and ws 
ple of taste who are planning to build their 
own homes. 

SPORT AND ATHLETICS 
Canoeing, Sailing, and Motor Boating. 
oy Lieutenant Warren H. Miller, U.S.N.R. 
UL 


strated. The George H. Doran Company, 
New York. 


This is an admirable book on the art 
and practice of boating. Its descriptions 
are clear and understandable, the illustra- 
tions excellent, and the advice authorita- 
tive. 
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5 For Documents that 
must ENDURE 


Old Hampshire Bond is as permanent as a paper can be made. 


Use it for every important business document— your will, 
the contracts that keep your business going, policies, appli- 
cations, agreements, records 


—and for your letterheads. 


For if your correspondent thinks your letter important enough 
to file, surely you should see that he has a letter that will 
stand filing. 


Durability is one of the most essential qualities in a business 
document. Many firms are today paying clerks who do 
nothing but patch up papers—because somebody, years ago, 
bought cheap paper that couldn’t stand filing, 


Ask your printer. 





Send for a copy of “ The Art of Paper 
Making.” It tells how Old Hampshire 
Bond is made; and why it is so strong 
and durable. 


Old Hampshire Stationery is made for 
the use of men and women who know 
and appreciate fine paper for personal 
correspondence. 
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YAP 


BY MARY L. LOORAM 


The strategists of the Navy Department 
are anxious that we should get a foothold 
in Yap, that island in the Pacific directly 
east of the island of Negros in the Philip- 
pines, southeast of Shanghai, and northeast 
of the Celebes. This island, one of the Ger- 
man Pacific possessions, now in the hands 
of the Entente, President Wilson proposes 
should be used as a cable station, which, 
with the station at Honolulu and the one at 
Pearl Harbor, would link San Francisco 
with the Oriental posts of American trade. 

Yap, which can be spelled almost any 
way correctly, is one of the main islands 
of the Caroline group. It lies in latitude 
9° 25’ north and longitde 139° east. 

When the Germans acquired the islands 
from Spain in 1899, they made Yap the 
seat of government for the western group. 
Its people, of whom there are about 7,600, 
are highly intelligent for savages, say the 
Germans, although they have for many 
years borne a most unsavory reputation 
owing to their attitude toward foreigners, 
particularly missionaries. 

The Portuguese, under Diego da Rocha, 
sailed into the harbor of the Bay of Tomli 
in 1527, and formally claimed the island 
for their King. 

Admiral Francisco Lazeano, a Spaniard, 
visited the place in 1686, annexed the 
islands in the name of his King, Carolus 
II, and called the islands the Carolines in 
his honor. 

When Bismarck, in 1875, was lookin 
far ahead to strengthen the Empire he had 
so lately made, and Spain began to assert 
her rights.in the islands, he interfered and 
a naval vessel ran up the Imperial flag of 
the Hohenzollerns on Yap. Spain pro- 
tested, of course, and the question of 
ownership was submitted, at her insistence, 
to Pope ia XIII for arbitration in 1885. 
The ies decided in favor of Spain, 
although the Holy Father allowed Ger- 
many to keep certain trading rights. 
Germany, however, kept her eye on the 
Carolines, and when Spain met misfortune 
in 1899 the Germans offered her $3,500,- 
000 for the group, which Spain accepted. 

The people of this far-away island which 
has lately come into the limelight are of a 
distinctly Malay type, small of bone and 
stature, coffee-colored, with curly black 
hair, very dark brown eyes, high cheek- 
bones, and small hooked noses. 

The people are divided into two classes : 
the ulun-pagel or aristocrats, and the pim- 
lingai or slaves. The ulun-pagel are dis- 
tinguished by the right to wear a comb 
made of narrow strips of bamboo about 
eight inches long and fastened together by 
a peg which pierces the strip through the 
middle. The strips are spread out like a 
fan. It would be as much as a Pimlingai’s 
life is worth to be caught by an aristocrat 
wearing one of these combs, which are 
called arouei. There is no difference in 
the dress of the classes except for this 
comb. When a boy begins wearing clothes, 
he wears just one loin-cloth, and he is 
called a petir. As he gets older he adds 
another loin-cloth, and then he is called a 
pagin. When he is grown up, he is called 
pumawn. Then he is entitled to wear a 
loin-cloth, and a rope of pandanus leaves 
with a touch of color obtained by a bunch 
of pandanus leaves stained red which 
hangs down in front, a pair of earrings, 
bracelets, and armlets. These, with his 
comb, complete his costume. 

The women wear a long skirt of pan- 
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Columbia 


Records. 


How’s this for an “All-Star” Bill 
of Exclusive Columbia Artists? 


















The only two places you can hear 
these famous artists and comedians 
are at the theatre where they are 
appearing and in your own home on 
Columbia Records. All these artists 
and many more—the brightest stars 
of musical comedy, vaudeville, 
and gay revue — make records for 
Columbia exclusively. 

Your Columbia Grafonola will give 
you all of the artistic finish, all of the 
individuality of these actors—their 
spontaneous joy, their sparkling wit, 
that subtle something that makes 
them great. 

Any Columbia dealer will play you 
these exclusive artists’ latest popular 
hits. Goinand hear them, now, today. 





























COLU MBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., New York 
London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. f 











Columbia Grafonolas 
Standard Models up to $300. 
Period Designs up to $2100. 
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The secret of sound, white 
teeth is a clean mouth 


HE chewing of my original Pepsin 

Gum by exciting the flow of the 

salivary juices—which are nature's 
cleansing properties for the teeth—will help 
to preserve and keep in perfect condition the 
teeth of men, women and children. 


In the case of children who nowadays 
eat such a large proportion of soft food, 
it is absolutely necessary to provide them 
with some substitute for the harder foods 
which nature intended should contribute 
to the strengthening and preservation of 
the teeth. 


Chew my Original Pepsin Gum regu- 
larly, ten minutes after meals, and you will 
undoubtedly notice its beneficial effect on 
your teeth. 
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Yap (Continued) 
danus leaves shredded. Their ears are 


pierced for rings very early, and while 


they are healing are protected by the 
halves of cocoanut shells fastened by a 
string passed over the. head. 
There is little village life among the 
people. The men have club-houses, which 
they call pada if inland, and failu if near 


the seashore. Here the unmarried men 


live, and, except at the house-warming, 
which. is a-great ceremony, no woman but 
the mispil, who isthe common servant of the 
club members, is allowed to enter the place. 

Because ofthe wonderful stone buildings 
found in the island of Yap, ethnologists 
have believed that these people came from 
Asia. Although the present inhabitants 
have not the “ill of their ancestors, their 
houses are pleasant to look at, set in 
groves of cocoanut palm, with the ground 
swept clean around them and adorned with 
bright-leaved croton bushes. The houses 
are built on a foundation of walled coral, 
over which they construct the thatched 
roofs and wide danais, or porches. 

One of the most unusual features of life 
in Yap is the money. It is made of stone 

uarried in the Pelew Islands, four hun- 
dred miles south. This money they call 

ei. The “coins” vary in size from six 
inches to twelve feet in diameter, with a 
hole in the center through which a pole is 
thrust to carry them around. Ifa man is so 
rich that he has no room for all his money 
indoors, he stores it on the outside, for theft 
is almost unknown in Yap. Since the coming 
of the white man the natives have taken to 
using English money, and also bargain with 
polished shells. 

The commerce of the island is unimpor- 
tant, although it exports copra, shell, to- 
bacco, and a little sugar. Of course it is not 
commercially that Yap is valued, but for 
its strategic possibilities. 

Even if we don’t succeed in laying our 
cables there, we have learned something of 
one more of the earth’s queer people. 


WHEN A BOOK IS NOT A 
BOOK 
(Chauncey B. Tinker, in the Yale Review.) 


The passion for book collecting is to the 
layman a sufficiently bewildering busi- 
ness. One fancies that there are intelligent 
folk who find it difficult to appreciate its 
“ amenities,” or, indeed, to prefer it to the 
less expensive amusement of stamp collect- 
ing. What is all this talk of colophons and 
collation and tall copies and bastard titles 
and the original boards? Isa book collector 
a librarian gone mad? Why is an edition 
with all its original misprints more valua- 
ble than the author’s revision of it? Take 
a trivial example. Do you own a copy of 
“The Song of Hiawatha,” Boston, 1855? 
Turn to page 96. Does the seventh line 
read “ Dove as if he were a beaver,” or 
“ Dived as if he were a beaver”? If it 
reads dove you are the possessor of a 
genuine “first ;” if it reads dived, give 

our book to the poor. It is good for noth- 
ing but to read. The collector’s ideal vol- 
ume is a first edition with all its primitive 
errors—the more misprints the better— 
“uncut” (that is, with the pages not cut 
down in rebinding), “unopened ” (that is, 
with the pages not cut open), and “in the 
original wrappers” (that is, with the seal 
of the publisher’s wrapping unbroken). 
You must leave it in this state, like a body 
in its winding sheet. When is a book not 
a book? When it is “ collected.” 
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HOW TO ADVERTISE THE 
| DAINTY PRODUCT 


Planners of booklets, folders and catalogs know fhat 
the Oamtnesa of lingerie, lamp shades, or comfec- 
tions is befter alaouall by suggestion fham by talk:— 
They make their printed matter Oanty, too! 
ne Sldvertiumg we call it— the selection 
of the proper combination of 
Color © Type © Illustration 


and 


It is possible to select from fhe hundreds of 


Strathmore Expressive Papers one that expresses 
Daintiness, Strength, Dignity, Luxury, 





hs MITTINEAGUE, MASS. 


a Xe or any ofher desirable aftribute of your product. og? 
a, The Reeses demonstrate fhis in their, expressive Owls 
folder Cacmtimess.” printed om a Sn athewore 
Paper that expresses (acimdtimers at its daimntcest. 
Write for it. 
STRATHMORE PAPER CO. | 
Nini 
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Cruise TO SouTH AMERICA 


From New York January 7th 
Returning New York March 8th 


THRU THE PANAMA CANAL 
Visitin 

JAMAICA, PANAMA, PERU 

CHILE, ARGENTINE, URUGUAY 


By special arrangement with the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, the Beautiful New 
Cruising Steamer EBRO (displacement tonnage 14,325) will be used for this cruise 


The S.S, EBRO is a splendid new twin-screw steamship, built especially for cruising in 
the tropics, and luxuriously equipped with every modern convenience, including beds instead 
of berths, electric fans, outside light and ventilation for every room, passenger elevator, two 
- veranda cafés, both shower and tub baths, a complete laundry, shops, large promenade decks, 
many single rooms, no more than two people in any room. 


THE GREAT CITIES OF SOUTH AMERICA 


We shall visit Buenos Aires, Montevideo, La Plata, the Andes by rail, Santiago, Valparaiso, 
Antofagasta, Arica, Lima, Panama, Kingston, as well as brief calls at other ports, 
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Write for Details 
ALSO CRUISES TO THE WEST INDIES 
January 10, January 31, February 21 
TRAVEL THE AMERICAN WAY TO CALIFORNIA, 
FLORIDA, EUROPE, JAPAN, CHINA, and the ORIENT 


Wherever you travel carry those spendable everywhere— 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


65 Broadway, New York 
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EDUCATION FOR SOLDIERS 


When people wish to do honor to a war- 
rior, their first impulse is to erect a monu- 
ment bearing suitable legends describin 
his deeds. European countries are filled 
with such testimonials, and there are many’ 
in our own country. In some places monu- 
ments are now being erected as tokens of 
regard for the memory of the men who fell 
in France, and as par: dean of respect and 
admiration for the achievements of those 
who fought at the front but who have re- 
turned to live among us for the remainder 
of their days. In every community in our 
country the people wish to express their 
appreciation of the heroism of our men and 
the sacrifices they have made in our be- 
half ; and if the reports in the newspapers 
can be relied upon, a large proportion of 
the people are in favor of building monu- 
ments or statues which will testify to the 
oncoming generations that we of to-day 
hold our sales in high esteem. 

The State of Wisconsin has made a nota- 
ble departure in the manner of expressing 
appreciation of the qualities of our sol- 
diers. Instead of spending its resources for 
statues and monuments it has provided 
funds to defray the expenses of all Wis- 
consin soldiers who wish to continue their 
education in any direction—in the elemen- 
tary school, the high school, the normal 
schools, the university, or any vocational 
or trade school. The State will pay a sol- 
dier $30 a month every month for four 
years if he wishes to study for that length 
of time. It will permit him to pursue any 
courses in which * is interested. If there is 
no school in the State which teaches subjects 
which he desires to study, the State will 
either establish such a school or it will select 
a school in another State, if one can be found. 

Over one hundred thousand men are eli- 
gible to take advantage of the provisions of 
this legislation. A considerable proportion 
of them have already signified theis inten- 
tion to continue their education. The op- 
— will be open to them until 

924. If at the present moment they are 
not ready to go forward with their educa- 
tion, but if they should decide to do so 
within two or three years, they will be 
permitted to do so then. 

The State Board of Education is charged 
with the administration of this legislation. 
All who wish to continue their education 
will make application to this Board, indi- 
eating what kind of work they wish to do. 
The Board will assign each one to the 
school in which he can best secure the 
training in which he is interested. The sec- 
retary of the State Board has stated that it 
will be the policy of the Board to interpret the 
provisions of the legislation liberally, so as 
to give every soldier who wishes to continue 
his education every possible opportunity to 
do so under the most favorable conditions. 

This is the first time the world has 
expressed its appreciation of the heroism 
and devotion of soldiers in this way, but 
this kind of monument will endure longer 
than those that are built of stone or cement 
or bronze. No one can doubt that the indi- 
vidual will gain vastly more from this sort 
of expression of gratitude than from mon- 
uments or statues erected in his honor, nor 
can any one doubt either that a State which 
will signify its appreciation of its soldiers 
in this way will profit more in social and 
civic betterment than it could by any 
amount of stone and bronze testimonials. 


M. V. O’SHEa. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Jo the Sraveling Public 


The Government has announced its withdrawal of many passport 
restrictions, and travel may now be resumed to most foreign countries. 


This affords me the opportunity to extend to all Americans and 
American institutions the world-wide facilities of the foreign offices 
of the American Express Company, where you will find helpful 
service and always an American welcome. 


Throughout Europe, South America, and the Orient, the offices of 
the ‘“‘old’’ American Express Company have long been the official 
business headquarters, as well as the social centers, for American 
travelers. Its representatives are trained in American business methods 
and ideals. They are thoroughly acquainted with local conditions 
and will be glad to assist you by personal advice or in the details of 
business matters. 


The following are ways in which we can serve you: 
Our offices may be used as your headquarters for receiving or 
reforwarding of your mail or telegrams. 


We shall be glad to provide your railroad, pullman, steamship 
or hotel accommodations, either in this country or abroad. 


We arrange independent or personally conducted tours. 


We will furnish the most available travel credit, either in Travelers 
Cheques or Letters of Credit. 


We have international facilities for the transportation of goods 
moving by express or freight. 


We will assist in financing your imports and exports through our 
Commercial Credit and Exchange Departments. 


We invite you to take advantage of these facilities in all parts of 
the world and to ask us for any information which will assist you in 
foreign banking, travel or shipping matters. 


VICE PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


65 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANSPORTATION 
BY F. VAN-Z. LANE 


Transportation Engineer, Packard Motor Car Company 


RANSPORTATION of the right 

, kind will materially help- to-increase 

production. We are learning that in- 
creased production will help to solve pres- 
ent living conditions, and one of the factors 
entering into increased production is the 
item of transportation. And yet how many 
of our manufacturers, wholesalers, farmers, 
retailers, and consumers realize this ? 

If any one doubts that transportation 
enters into the cost of living, let him con- 
sider that one of the reasons why our Rail- 
road Administration hesitates to raise rail- 
way rates (in order that the millions of 
dollars of railway deficit can be made up) 
is because such a raise will add to the cost 
of everything. 

President Wilson, in his statement to the 
public August 25 on the labor situation and 


truck can be relied upon as a mechanical 
device. 

The mechanical fitness of the motor 
truck having been proved beyond any 
shadow of doubt, we are beginning to fit 
it into the transportation system of the 
country. And we have gone far enough in 
its application to know that we have at 
hand a more efficient and a more economi- 
cal means of transportation in many in- 
stances than are our railways, waterways, 
or horses, and one which, properly. co-ordi- 
nated with them, makes each more efficient. 

Probably the greatest proof of the fact 


that the motor truck is a desirable means. 


of transportation is shown in. the country- 
wide demand for not only, good roads, but 
for wide roads built to stand up under 
heavy traffic. The people see in the motor 

















ONE OF THE TRUCKS OPERATED BY THE INTER-CITY TRUCKING SERVICE BETWEEN DETROIT 
AND FLINT, 70 MILES AWAY 
The running time one way, including stops, isabout seven hours. This truck service enables concerns in 
both terminal cities to make prompt shipments in a few hours that would take two days by rail. It 
also serves a number of small automobile parts factories en route, which save at least a day or more by 
motor-truck shipment over railway. And in these days when people are storming the doors of auto- 
mobile sales agencies for cars, a day saved means a whole lot 


living conditions, said : “The primary first 
step is to increase production and facilitate 
transportation so as to make up for the de- 
struction wrought by the war, and so as 
soon as possible relieve our people of the 
cruel burdens of high prices.” 

Transportation enters into everything 
that we do to such an extent that we take 
it as a matter of course, little realizing that 
in almost every instance it can be im- 
proved, that better service can be rendered 
at reduced cost. lmproved and cheaper 
transportation makes for increased and 
cheaper production. 

Fortunately there is a means of trans- 
portation on hand which if pone used 
and co-ordinated can assist in cheapening 
and facilitating transportation and increase 
and cheapen production. 

We are confronted with a situation 
brought about by the great war. And yet 
it took the war to bring out and center 
attention on this new means of transporta- 
tion—the motor truck. That is to say, the 
motor truck under war conditions, which 
were indeed a most severe and a most com- 
plete test, demonstrated that the motor 


truck a more economical means of trans- 
—- and so they are insisting that it 
»e given a fair chance to operate. They 
are not only insisting with their voices, 
but are voting their money, so that to-day 
there is available more money for road 
construction than there ever has been 
before. The Federal Government itself 
has appropriated for road use during the 
next two years $273,000,000. 

The motor truck will eventually haul 
practically all of the freight now. going 
over our streets and highways and a large 
part of the short-haul, less-than-car-load 
freight now being hauled by the railways. 
Some of the factors which will bring this 
about are more good roads, development 
of truck bodies to accommodate various 
kinds of commodities, improvements in 
loading and unloading devices, pneumatic 
tires, and trailers. The most important 
factor, however, is the growing realization 
on the part of the shipper that his trans- 
portation item is an important one, not 
only in itself but as it affects his entire 
business. 

Most businesses and concerns know what 
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When you see 
a night latch 
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~YALE- 


UNOBTRUSIVE, compact, and 
1 


m ble, the Yale Cylinder 
Night Latch stands watchful guard 
over your doors. It opensonly to the 
command of its individual key. 


Yale Cylinder Night Latches in 
millions are doing s ‘ast world- 
wide duty on doors that must be 
secure. 


On your front and rear doors—on 
doors leading to cellars, on closets, 
on garages, on outhouses, on office 
doors—those are doors that will be 
locked when a Yale Cylinder Night 
Latch takes up its watchman task. 


Go to your hardware dealer. He 
will show you the Yale Cylinder 
Night Latch—bearing the same 
trade-mark that appears on Yale 
Padlocks, Door Closers, Builders’ 
Locks and Hardware, Cabinet 
Locks, Bank Locks, Chain Blocks, 
and Electric Hoists. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 





Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


When in New York or Chicago visit 
our Exhibit Rooms. You will 
be cordially welcomed. 
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Production and Transportation (Continued) 
their labor, production, selling, and over- 
head costs are, but whien’ it comes to their 
delivery, liauling, and general transporta- 
tion costs, they are very much in the dark. 
We know this to be a fact--because in 
analyzing transportation problems we sel- 
dom find a concern ‘that knows what this 
part of its’ business is costing. ‘This is 
going.to be changed, because the high cost 
of producing is going to demand a scrutin 
of every branch of business.and a knowl- 
edge of the cost of transportation will 
become more general. The increase in 
freight rates which seems to be on the way 
will also draw attention to the transporta- 
tion problem. And on top of all this the 
motor-truck manufacturers are so continu- 
ously and so conclusively. advertising the 
merits of the motor truek that the man 
with a transportation problem is bound to 
look further-into his problem, and the 
deeper he looks the more study he will 
give to the motor truck. 

And the consideration he gives it will 
not be so much in the light of how much 
better one make of truck is constructed 
than: another,-or how -much- better ‘it will 
perform, as how can this new means of 
transportation serve his business. And the 
man who looks at the motor truck from 
this angle will be surprised to find how 
many points there are in favor of it as 
compared to railways and horses. 

The average man knows that the motor 
truck can haul greater loads at greater 
speeds and longer distances than can 
horses. He knows that because of this one 
motor truck can take the place of several 
horses, but the average man does not know 
that special bodies, new loading and un- 
loading devices, more modern routing and 
despatching systems, and the correct selec- 
tion of the size truck for his particular 
work will very materially cut down even 
his present motor-truck costs and make it 
more certain that motor trucks can be 
more economically used than horses. 

Very little has as yet been said about 
the motor truck as compared to the rail- 
way, and yet in many instances it is far 
more economical. For short-haul distances 
very frequently better time can be made, 
fewer articles are damaged, less boxing 
and crating is necessary, and more de- 
pendable service can be had because the 
truck proceeds direct from the consignee to 
the consignor, whereas, when the railway 
is used, commodities usually have to be 
packed and trucked to the railway sta- 
tion and from it, which involves Pal 
and several handlings, which handlings in 
turn, together with the lack of interest in 
the way in which the handling is done, 
cause damages: These incidental trucking 
costs, plus boxing costs, plus delays in col- 
lecting claims, plus the railway rates, are 
usually more than a motor express line 
rate, and if the shipper has sufficient freight 
to operate his own truck to a given point 
or points along the same route transporta- 
tion will cost him even less than by rail- 
way freight or " motor express line. In 
any event, it will cost less than railway 
= - 

armers are seeing great opportunities 
in the motor truck. With it they can trans- 
port their products direct to market and 
still leave the horses available for actual 
farm work. With the motor truck the 
farmer can make delivery so much more 
quickly that he has more time to devote to 
actual production. 

In mining, lumbering, and in the oil, 
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At Night 


Puffed. Wheat—thin, toasted whole- 
wheat bubbles—in a bowl of milk. 


Mornings 
Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs with cream 
and sugar or mixed with any fruit, 


Toasted Bubble Grains 


Here are whole grains—Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. Corn 
Puffs are corn hearts puffed. 

Puffed Wheat in milk forms practically a complete food. All the 
needed elements, including minerals and vitamines, are there. 


All are steam exploded—puffed to 8 times normal size. In fact, 
a hundred million steam explosions occur in every kernel. Every 
atom is fitted to digest. 

There are scores of ways to serve them. One is to crisp and 
butter for children to eat dry. Use like nut meats in home candy 
making—scatter in your soups. 


As breakfast dainties they hold premier place. And nothing 
makes the milk dish so attractive. 


Don’t make them occasional foods. The three kinds offer variety. 


The more children eat the better. The less they eat the more 
they want of something not so good. 


Puffed Puffed Corn 
Wheat Rice Puffs 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


























Nutty, Fluffy Pancakes 


Made with Puffed7Rice Pancake 
Flour Mixture 

Now we offer another delight in pancake flour 
containing ground Puffed Rice. It makes such 
pancakes as you’ve never tasted. Try it. The 
flour is self-raising, so you simply add milk or 
water. Our experts worked for two years to 
secure this ideal blend. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers (3228) 
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Pur-Louis XVI. BEAUTIFUL Damask Cloths of pure linen 


ine of our ex- ann - ‘aie se ‘ 
clusive designs. to grace your Thanksgiving Table. Exclusive 





in pattern and Jow in price compared to the 
prices asked elsewhere. 


Those who are planning to entertain largely 
will find here Cloths 3%, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 
yards long as well as those up to 5 yards 
square, with Dinner Napkins to match. 


EMBROIDERY—It will be possible, if de- 
cisions are made promptly, to embroider mono- 
grams on the articles of your selection in time 


for Thanksgiving. 


McCutcheon’s 


Ph TredeMert Filth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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When You Come to Boston nv4 
ii is rarely one finds a truly homelike Ny c 
atmosphere in an up-to-date hotel. But Ng 
The Brunswick is fortunate in having just N ” 

that quality. Recently renovated through- S 
out. Nv 
Brunswick | 
The Brunswic ~ 
yar 






Boylston Street, at Copley Square 


L. C. PRIOR, Managing Director 










TH Lenox reflects the tone of its neigh- 
borhood — Boston’s Back Bay. And 
it is the bright spot of that neighborhood 
—a smart hotel, ideally appointed. 


The Lenox 


Boylston Street, at Exeter 
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Both houses convenient to Back Bay stations 
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Production and Transportation (Continued) 
cotton, and coal fields, the motor truck, with 
its special equipment adapted to these and 
other special fields of essential industry, is 
not only increasing production, but also 
insuring lower transportation costs. 

The manufacturer’s source of supply is 
brought nearer in point of time, wat he is . 
able to distribute with more certainty, with 
greater speed, and cheaper by using the 
motor truck. With it he can get along with 
less shipping help, shipments are more de- 
sande and it is not so essential to carry 
as much stock on hand. 

Building operations, of which there must 
be an unprecedented amount, can be 
speeded up and with less cost by using the 
motor truck. Special bodies have been de- 
vised for this kind of work, which show 
savings in speed and man power that are 
astonishing. 

Thus the motor truck, with its greater 
flexibility, its greater capacity, its greater 
adaptability, its greater dependability, if 
correctly applied and considered as a 
means to an end and not as a mere 
mechancal contrivance, can in many in- 
stances assist to produce more at less cost. - 


THE HORSE AND THE 
LLAMA 


Not long ago The Outlook received the 
following letter : 

In an advertisement of the London Zodlogi- 
eal Gardens, circulated among the American 
Y. M. C. A. hotels here, it is stated that : 

‘* The llamas, the camels of the New World, 
were the only domesticated animals in America 
prior to the coming of the white man with the 
horse.”’ 

Is the inference true that the whites intro- 
duced the horse into the American continent, 
and if so, when? . 

I fancied that the redskins always had 
horses. J. LANDFEAR Luvcas. 

Hurlingham Club, 
Fulham, 8. W., London, England. 

We referred this letter to the best pos- 
sible authority, the American Museum of 
Natural History, in New York City. We 
are sure that readers generally will he 
interested in the reply : 


Horses were first introduced into the 
New World by the Spaniards during the 
sixteenth century. They were wholly un- 
known to the natives at that time, and the 
cavalry played a most important part in 
the victories of Cortez and Pizarro, the 
explorations of De Soto, etc., as appears in 
the historical accounts of these exploits. 
Escaped horses seem to have run wild on 
the alsin from Mexico northward and on 
the pampas in the La Plata basin in South 
America. They are referred to quite early 
in the seventeenth century. There is no 
evidence that our North American Indians 
made any use of horses until the eighteenth 
century, but as early as 1754 they were in 
use among the Blackfeet on the northern 

lains, and probably considerably earlier 
in the Southwest. 

It is not quite correct, however, to say 
that the llama was the only domesticated 
animal in the New World before the arri- 
val of the white man. Dogs were domesti- 
eated by the Indians of North America in 
prehistoric times. They were used among 
many tribes for transportation, by the dog 
travois. The travois consisted of a couple 
of poles harnessed: at the front to the 
sides of the animal, the rear ends dragging 
behind, and with a framework fastened 
across about the middle to hold the load. 
Also the dogs were used for food, and, I 
suppose, in hunting. At all events, there 
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The Horse and the Llama (Continued) 
is no doubt that the prehistoric Indians 


had distinet breeds or races of dogs quite. 


different from any wild species. 

As to the Peruvian Indians, they do- 
mesticated both the llama (guanaco) and 
alpaca (vicufia), according to the accounts. 
I have seen no mention of dogs among 
them. 

It has been supposed -that the extinct 

round-sloths may have been domesticated 
in Argentina by prehistorie Indian races. 
This rests upon a find in a cave in Pata- 
gonia of remains of ground-sloths associ- 
ated with bundles of cut dried grass, and 
apparently. confined by walls to a certain 
part of the cave. One can hardly question 
that in this instance the animals were con- 
fined in the cave, fed, presumably kept to 
be used as food. But there is no proof 
that anything of this sort was a prevalent 
custom. There are of course plenty of 
modern instances on record of individual 
animals being kept confined, tamed, even 
trained, by both savage and civilized man. 
But that he not constitute domestication. 
So far as I know, the only truly domesti- 
cated animals in the New World in pre- 
Columbian times were the llama and alpaca 
in Peru and adjoining regions, the dog 
throughout North America. 

One point more. Wild horses of several 
species had existed in both North and 
South America before the arrival of man. 
It is possible that they were still in exist- 
ence when the Indians first came to Amer- 
ica. At all events, their remains are found 
in Pleistocene, preglacial, and early’ inter- 
glacial formations, and a whole series of 
ancestors, beginnin with the little “ four- 
toed horse,” are Sent 1 in the tertiary 
formations that underlie the Pleistocene. 

W. D. Matraew, 
Curator American Museum of 
Natural History. 


THE SCHOOL AT RABUN GAP 


Rabun Gap, in Rabun County, on the 
northern border of Georgia, in the South- 
ern Blue Ridge Mountains, i is one of those 
isolated mountain districts primitive and 
poor as to material things. It is a region 
where feuds not so long ago divided the 
community into factions and where “ moon- 
shine” whisky was made. The mountain- 
eers are of native American stock, but 
twenty per cent of them are illiterate. 
Schools are few and w idely scattered and 
consist of little one-story buildings, and 
many of the children do not have fifty 
days of school in a whole year. It is, as 
the head of the school says, a land of 
“little homes, little farms, and big fam- 
ilies.” “The main thing by which a moun- 
tain family manages to live is their er op of 
corn. It makes food for both man and 
beast. When fed to the live stock, it means 
meat, milk, butter, and eggs. It pays the 
hired man, it settles the store bil, and it 
buys the things with which old and young 
are clothed and shod. Just as cotton is 
king in the lowlands of Georgia, so corn is 
king of all crops in the mountains.” The 
farms are poor, yielding in many cases 
only small crops, so that the inhabitants 
are of uniformly small means and cannot 
afford to give their children the schooling 
they ought to have. 

In 1908 there was established at Rabun 
Gap a sort of combination home, farm, and 
industrial school. There are many interest- 
ing things about it. The founder, Mr. 
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Y Conn sti of Language 


Sherwin Cody's “100% Self-Correcting 
Method” Improves Your English at Once 








You are sized up every day by the way you speak and write. The 
words you use, the way you use them, how you spell them, your 
punctuation, your grammar —all of these tell your story more 
plainly than anything else you do. And it is a story open to all. 
An unusual command of language enables you to present your 
ideas, in speech or on paper, clearly, forcefully, convincingly. 


“100% Self-Correcting Method” 


A simple method has been invented by 
which you can acquire a command of 


the English language from 
the ground up. Sherwin 
Cody, perhaps the best 
known teacher of practical 
English, after twenty years 
of.research and study, has 
perfected an invention 
which places the ability to 
talk and write with cor- 
rectness and force within 
reach of every one with 
ordinary intelligence. Sher- 
win Cody was amazed to 
discover that the average 
person in school or busi- 
ness is only 61% efficient 
in the vital points of 
English grammar. That is 
because the methods of 
teaching English in school 
left you only a hazy idea 
of the subject—they did 
not stick in your mind. 
But Sherwin Cody’s new in- 
vention upsets all old stand- 
ards of teaching English. 
His students secured more 
improvement in_ five 
weeks than had pre- 
viously been obtained 
by other pupils in two 
years. Only 15 minutes 
a day of spare time 
with this **100% Self- 
Correcting Method’’ 
will, within a very short 


time, give you aneasy command of lan- 


guage. 








Cc, bh. and Cc pl t 

| am glad to inform you 
that I find your English 
Course the best somone, the 
several I have taken. It is 
the most comprehensive and 
complete, for it covers all 
matters that a student needs 
to know in the study of Eng- 
lish. Being a Porto Rican I 
wish to learn English as cor- 
pe awd as Ican without going 
. and your course is 

givin me > this WORALES. 

i. SANCHEZ MORALE 
San Juan, P. 'R. 


Course Beyond Improvement 

“T have examined a num- 
ber of English Courses and 
believe that, for a solid foun- 
dation-training in good Eng- 
lish there can no improve- 
ment over the Sherwin Cody 
100% Self-Correcting Course. 
rfect drillin 





dL 45 a in the 
rinciples which are 
pmene %., neglected in the 
public schools, and without 
which no one —_ = a 
mastery of our langu 
The treatment of etter: writ- 
ing is the most ——— 
practical I have ever seer 
young man ora young woman 
could do nothing better to in- 
sure his or her success than 
to take up your course, and 
thus quickly and easily attain 
skill in the handling of cor- 
respondence,accuracy in spell- 
ing and punctuation, correct- 
ness in speech and writing, 
and—through the stimulatin: 
lessons on Conversation an 
Reading—a _ broader intellec- 
tual outlook, a new view of 
life and literature, and a mas- 
tory of English words.” 
RANCIS DE 8. RYAN, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Sherwin Cody School of English 


211 News Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 4 
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Mail this cou- 
pon AT ONCE. 
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On April 3, 1918, Mr. Cody was granted 
a patent on his unique device, and now 


he places it at your dis- 
posal. It overcomes the 
only weak point in instruc- 
tion-by-mail, it actually 
takes the place of an in- 
structor at your elbow. It 
assigns you lessons_ in 
Letter Writing, Spelling, 
Punctuation, Grammar, 
Reading and Conversation, 
corrects them for you, and 
anticipates your questions. 
It even grades your paper 
and assigns you your class 
percentage till you reach 
the 100% mark. Mr. Cody 
has written a booklet ex- 
plaining his new course in 
detail. If you feel your 
lack of Language Power, if 
you are ever embarrassed 
y mistakes in grammar, 
spelling, or punctuation, if 
you cannot command the 
exact words to express your 
ideas, this booklet will bea 
revelation to you. Merely 
mail the coupon and it 


will be sent by return 
mail. Learn how Sherwin 
Cody’s new invention 


makes command of 
language easy to 94% 


gain in 15 min- ¢ 
utes of your ote 
daily spare Pd > not + 
C., eA Ss 2% xo 
F MnP nek Sie 
Srey” 
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Beco 
American School of Banking, 


A BANKER 


Prepare by mail in ‘gone time for this attractive Erman 


sion in which ther 
and women. Send. a 
ea Banker,’’ by Epc 


. iw 
ARG. AL Seam, Presidaat 
41 McLene Bide. ; Columbus, 0. 
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ONGS OF LIBERTY 


Unequaled for Community Sings 


Send 35c today for a postpaid ‘* HOME COPY” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


JUST ISSUED 


A CATALOGUE 


of valuable, interesting and rare 
books and pamphlets will be 


SENT GRATIS 


to any address on application, 
and will prove most interesting 
to collectors, libraries, etc. 
The BURNHAM ANTIQUE BOOKSTORE 
54-A, Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





















Fortaightiz  Berieu: Contem 
shree. Blackwood’s 
$4.50 each; the two, $8.50. 


Blackwood’ 


THE LEADING REVIEWS 
The Nineteenth Century and After 


orary Review: one 
agazine, $4.00; Quarterl} 


#6.00 ; two, $11.50; the 


Review. dinburgh Heview » ° 
s and one quar’ erty. S 1erol with two, $12.00 
Sample copies of monthly reviews free 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 249 W. 13th St., New York 



















































(Keep Young while 
Growing Old 


OUTH is often a matter of 

nerves rather than of years. 
You see that proven almost 
every day—this man of thirty 
with nerves wrecked and old 
before his time—that man, 
sixty but bright-eyed, sprightly 
because he kept his nerves 
youthful. 

It is in this care of the nerves 
that Sanatogen is of real 
service. For to the hungry 
nerves, impoverished by over- 
drafts, Sanatogen brings just 
the foods they must have for 
speedy restoration to health— 
pure albumen and organic 
ne in easily taken-up 

orm. 

And by its kindly tonic action San- 
atogen helps bring back the ease 


of digestion, the restful slumber of 
youth. 

If the enthusiastic letters of thou- 
sands of physicians and the grate- 
ful praise of people everywhere mean 
anything — you surely will not delay 
giving Sanatogen its opportunity to 

elp you. 

Sanatogen is sold by good drug- 

ists everywhere, in three sizes, from 
$1.00 up. 
Grand Prize 
International Congress of Medicine 
London, 1913 


Write for interesting free booklet to 


THE BAUER CHEMICALCO., Inc. 
115 West 18th St., New York City 





Col. Henry Watterson, the 
noted editor, writes: “I do not 
believe I could have recovered 
my vitality, as I have done, 
without Sanatogen operating 
equally upon the digestive or- 











gans and nerve centers. 








anatogen 


Endorsed by Physician's the 
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: Perforated 
nnd eRe Coupon Pages 


ROBINSON REMINDER 


each memo separate 


Tear Out When Attended To 


Each memo a perforated coupon which when attended to, is 


orn out. ive notes only. No searching thru obsolete notes. 
Everything ready for instant reference. Hand: ‘ket in cover. 
With eac. is an extra id 
3 in. x bin. 3 1-2in. x 7 in. 
Handsome Black Leather $1.00 - - - $1.60 
Cowhide 1.75 - - - 2.00 


Morocco 2.25 - - = 8.00 
Ladies’ Shopping Reminder, 2 3-4 in. x 3 3-4 in., with pencil 
and extra filler, $1.00; in patent leather, $1.25. 
= Extra Fillers 
ize B, Sin. x Gin. (4 coupons to the ‘e) T&5c per doz. 
Size A. 3 1-2in. x Tin. (6 coupons to rice) $1.00 or doz. 
Size L. 2 8-4 in, x & 3-4 In. (coupons to the page) 7c per dos. 
Name in gold on eover—25c extra 
If not at your stationer’s, order from us, (Stationers write.) 


Robinson Mtg. Co. 94 Elm St., Westfield, Mass. 



















IMPERIAL SANITARY FLOOR 


Put On Like Plaster—Wears Like Iron 

It is a composition material, easily applied in plastic form 
over old or new wood, iron, concrete or other solid founda- 
tion—Laid 3-8 to 1-2 in. thick—Does not crack, peel or 
come loose from foundation. 

It presents a continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slip- 
pery surface, practically a seamless tile—No crack, crevice 
or joint for the accumulation of grease, dirt or moisture— 
Is noiseless and does not fatigue. 

The Best Floor 
for Kitchen, Pantry, Bath Room, Laundry, Porch, Garage, 
Restaurant, Tneater, Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Rail- 
road Station, Hospital—all places where a beautiful, sub- 
stantial and foot-easy floor is desired. 

Your choice of several practical colors. Full information 
and sample FREE on request. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 


1102-Cutler Building, Rochester, New York 
On the Market 10 years 
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The School at Rabun Gap (Continued) 


Andrew Ritchie, was once himself one of 
these mountain children. He began his 
education at one of these little district 
public schools, but later, through teaching 
and other self-supporting work, he was able 
to attend Harvard for three years. On 
leaving Harvard he was offered a promis- 
ing position as a teacher in a Texas town. 
He married a mountain girl from an adja- 
cent county in his home district, who, too, 
through her own efforts, was able to 
raduate from a girls’ industrial school in 
xeorgia. ‘Together they looked forward 
to a comfortable and prosperous future. 
But on several visits home the need of or 
lack of education among his people made 
a very strong appeal, and he decided to 
sacrifice his prospects and return and de- 
vote himself to this little cut-off region. 

Knowing the inborn sense of el 
ence and self-reliance of the mountain 
community, he realized that it was neces- 
sary to establish a school which would 
meet the needs here and yet preserve the 
— of independence. He says, although 
they are poor, “there is scarcely such a 
person as a beggar among them,” and in- 
stitutional charity is almost unknown. 
Mr. Ritchie was not able at once to estab- 
lish the school at the Gap, but devoted 
his time to building “ better schoolhouses 
in about half of the places where the 
little short-term schools were taught,” to 
gathering contributions from generous 
outside friends for the new school, and in 
purchasing land and_ constructing some 
of the buildings which were to be part 
of it. 

The Gap school actually came into ex- 
istence in the fall of 1908. It began, says 
Mr. Ritchie, “ with a charter for a farm 
school and an intelligent board of trustees. 
We had chosen a location in the heart of 
this fertile valley and the corporation had 
deeds and bonds for about one hundred 
acres of land that were partly paid for. 
There were included in the ty an un- 
completed main school building, an unfin- 
ished farmhouse, a pair of mules, two 
milch cows, and some pigs and poultry.” 

The Rabun Industrial School, which is 
its official name, is for poor boys and 
= of no means or very limited means 
rom communities for fifty miles around 
who are willing to fulfill the requirements 
of admittance, one of which is that they 
are willing to work their way, giving so 
many hours a day to such veil as the 
school carries on to help pay their ex- 
penses—a sort of give-and-take principle. 
And that pledge is for nine months of 
the year, with a two weeks’ vacation at 
midsummer and two weeks at Christmas. 
The school is conducted on the home farm 
basis. The work of the farm and such 
industries as carpentry and blacksmithing 
are done by the boys, the girls taking 
care of everything pertaining to the home 
—cooking, sewing, laundering, and the 
lighter forms of outdoor work. The days 
of these children are divided between 
learning and working. One-half of the 
pupils are in the class-room while the 
other half works. Drones are not welcome 
at this school, nor are they admitted. 

In the first year only twenty pupils were 
taken—half boys and half girls—with a 
teaching staff consisting of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ritchie and a brother of Mr. Ritchie, all 
fitted by birth, understanding of condi- 
tions, and college training to undertake 
this kind of werk. The school is now in its 
tenth year. The management of the school 




















The Scho:l at Rabun Gap (Continued) 


has acquired, although it does not own, 
over seven hundred acres and there are 
one hundred children, equally divided be- 
tween boys and girls, in attendance, with a 
staff of ten teachers, some of them trained 
at this very school. 

The farm produces large crops of corn ; 
not less than five thousand bushels has 
been the record for several years. Large 
quantities of rye and hay are raised. There 
are large gardens and truck patches with 
big yields of beans, potatoes, and other 
vegetables, and the girls can each year 
large supplies of fruits, berries, and vege- 
tables. Mr. Ritchie says: -“ I know of no 
other school at which all of the pupils work 
their way and at which teachers and pupils 
work together and through their labor sup- 
ply the necessities of life. It is really a 
school of country life and ey a self- 
supporting philanthropy. These children, 
with their keen minds and willing hands 
to give a return for the education they re- 
ceive, are a source of inspiration to the 
teachers and others connected with the 
school, and their great regret is that, owing 
to lack of means and facilities, the teachers 
have to turn so many away who would like 
to come to the school. There is a long 
waiting list. When these children graduate, 
they go as a sort of missioners into their own 
communities and pass on the training which 
they have received at Rabun Gap.” 

These are some of the interesting things 
about this unique school. There are many 
more, but it is not possible to describe them 
all here. There is, however, another inter- 
esting feature in connection with this school 
that we would like to tell about, and it is 
this, to quote the words of the founder: 

“ Around this school as a center we are 
building a farming settlement of tenant 
families and hired help. In this way we are 
taking the illiterate mountain man and 
woman into the plan. In a number of 
houses and cabins acquired with the farm 
we are placing families from the surround- 
ing region that are very poor and practi- 
cally illiterate. We take those who are 
good workers and who have children to 
educate. Each tenant is allowed land for a 
crop and garden and pasture for a milch 
cow. The school receives half of the crop 
as rent and employs the tenant at a fixed 
rate for his surplus time. 

“ Our idea is to make these tenant fami- 
lies a part of the institution and a part of 
its educational work. Each family is to live 
on the place long enough to permit their 
children to go through the school and for 
the man ed wife to become good farmers 
and progressive people in a community. 
As families go out younger ones will be 
taken in their places. We expect to have a 
school at which the tenants’ children will 
receive both literary and industrial train- 
ing. We want to teach the illiterate man 
and woman to read and write. It is easier 
to make them better farmers, better house- 
keepers, and better citizens of a community 
when they are a part of the organization 
and live within its power and influence.” 

The work of Mr. Ritchie in this unusual 
and exceedingly useful school has the cor- 
dial approval of edueational experts. It 
deserves the support of those who believe 
that the work of Americanization should 
not be wholly confined to those of foreign 
birth. The » Moeorseen of the school will be 
glad to give further information about its 
work and needs to all inquirers. Address 
Andrew Jackson Ritchie, Rabun Gap In- 
dustrial School, Rabun Gap, Georgia. 
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“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS’ ITS GA 
$522 3620 $722 $B $900 & 3109 
You can save money by wear- Mme» 
ingW.L.Douglas shoes, the best y’ 
known shoes inthe world. Sold 
by 106W.L.Douglasownstores 
and over 9000 shoe dealers. 
W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price stamped on the bot- 
tom guarantees the best shoes 
jactulinanenianhanel servicethat 
can be produced for the price. 


The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal 
guarantee that the shoes are always worth the 
price paid forthem. The prices are the same 
everywhere — they cost no more in San Fran- 











cisco than they do in New York. psHoEs 
W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through our own $2.00$4.0096-00 


stores direct to the wearer at one profit. All . 
middlemen’s and manufacturing profits are eliminated. By 
this method of marketing our shoes, W. L. Douglas gives the 
wearer shoes at the lowest possible cost. 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are absolutely the best 
shoe values for the money in this country. They aretheleaders 
everywhere. W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
made throughout of the finest leather the market affords, 
with a style endorsed by the leaders of America’s fashion 
centers; they combine quality, style and comfort equal to 
other makes selling at higher prices. 


W.L.Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experienced 
men, all working with an honest determination to make the 
best shoes for the price that money can buy. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. Douglas shoes 
with his name and price stamped on the bottom, 


If W. L. Douglas shoes cannot be obtained in President 
our vicinity, order direct from factory by mail, W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE 00. 
Parcel Post charges prepaid. Write for Illus- ott park Orrest, 
trated Catalog showmg how to order by mail. ’ a 
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PARK HILL ON THE HUDSON, Yonkers, N. Y. 


A most attractive property for sale. Two hundred feet frontage by one hundred and 
nineteen feet depth. Stone wall, beautiful trees and lawn, and delightful view of 
Hudson River and the Palisades. Charming twelve-room house, modern improve- 
ments, good: repair. For terms and further information, address 867, Outlook. 
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by the leading throat specialists — \ 
do you know why? | 


ii is because, long before you ever heard of 

Formamint, it was submitted to the leading 
specialists of the world for trial in the great hospitals 
and for examination by experts on bacteria. 


Not until a verdict was rendered of 
its extraordinary germ-killing power, 
of its haimlessness to body tissues, 
and of its welcome superiority to the 
awkward gargles, was Formamint 
brought directly to your attention. 


This scientific endorse- 


who are getting such fine results from 
using Formamint in mouth and throat 
troubles and as a preventive against in- 
fection, Formamint combinesa power- 
ful germ-destroying agent in the form 
of adelicious tablet, which melts in the 

mouth fluids and bathes 





ment of Formamint ac- 
counts for the confident 
tone of our announce- 
ments. We are firmly 
convinced of the value of 
Formamint and we wel- 
come with pleasure, but 
without surprise, the daily 
receipt of enthusiastic 
testimony from people 





Write Today for 
FREE Sample 


It is of generous size 
and will prove to you 
that Formamint is 
wonderfully effective 
as well as pleasant in 
mouth and throat 
troubles. Send a2-cent 
stamp to pay postage 
and we will gladly send 
you this free trial tube. 


the sore parts in a sooth- 
ing and healing solution. 


It is a pleasure to use 
Formamint It tastes al- 
most like a confection, in 
spite of its fatal action on 
germs, and is of proven 
harmlessness to the mem- 
brane in the mouth of 
even a child. 








THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., Inc.,122W. 18th Street, New York City 
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Knocker for Guest Room Door 4 
in. long, gray silver finish, only 
$1.00. For Outside or Front 
Door, brass, 7 in. long only 
$2.50. A refined and tasteful 
Present. 

4 Our Big Free Catalég pictures 
7 thousands of gifts as full of 
> character and personality 
asthis. With Our Big Book and your 
list you can doa week’ sChristmas — 
ping in an hour. It's a Great Big 

jelp. 
THE HOLMES CO. 

774 Elmwood PROVIDENCE,R. |. 

















Cultivate 
Your Beauty 


Have ayouthful appearance, clear complex- q "" 
ion, r y eyebrows and / 
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attractlvehands, confortable feet. Remove 

wrinklées,lines, pimples.blackheads,strength- 

en sagging facial muscles—all through following 

fio drugs. no hig expsnee and quick results. Bom 

for intent veatalag and many Beauty Hints—all free. 
E MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 


Dept. 1 . Michigan Ave., hicago, 
Py TH rene ges ms. 
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ALBERT 
BY MARY L. D. MACFARLAND 

{King Albert of Belgium is, and will 
continue to be as long as printed language 
endures, one of the great and fine figures 
of the world war. He has just returned to 
his own country after a month’s visit with 
the Queen to the United States. Every- 
where he went he made an impression of 
simple and natural virility. One could well 
say of him, as Theodore Roosevelt said of 
the King of Italy : “ He is the kind of man 
that could carry his own ward in an elee- 
tion!” As one of the spontaneous tributes 
paid to King Albert during his visit to this 
country, we are glad to reprint this poem 
by permission from the Washington, 
D. C. “ Post.”—Tue Enpirors. | 


Here comes a King ! 
And we who 

Blood and treasure paid 
To rid ourselves 

Of royal yoke, 

Acclaim him ! 


Here comes a King ! 

It were better said, 

Here comes a Man! 

The man whoin fearless spirits 
Of all lands 

Avow their Chief. 

Man then, we hail you, 
Albert, 

Count you mate of him, 

Our own great 

Abraham ! 

Who braved like you 

His country’s fiercest storm 
With faith unshaken, 

And, towering high 

In soul as stature, 

Above the darkness 

Still could see the 
Unquenched light of Heaven. 


To the peace and plenty 
Of the dowered West, 

To this unscathed land 

We greet you: 

Take what you will 

Of our vast store— 

’Tis yours of right 

Since naught might ours be 
Had little Belgium quailed. 


Our hearts 

We cannot give you now— 
That gift we made 

So long ago 

Almost we have forgot 
They ever were our own ! 


FRANKNESS REWARDED 


A story about the late Admiral Buck- 
nam, of the Turkish navy, is republished 
in a daily newspaper with the remark that 
it is vouched for + the Admiral’s widow, 
who has recently sailed for her home. in 
Constantinople. Captain Bucknam, skipper 
of an American merchantman before the 
war, was asked by a Philadelphia firm to 
take the job of delivering a battieship, 
which they had just completed, to the 
Turkish Government at Constantinople. 
He agreed. Dropping anchor in a Turkish 
harbor on July 4, Captain Bucknam fired 
the American National salute, one gun for 
each State, which made a mighty noise. 
The Sultan got his dander up and, sending 
for the skipper, asked him who fired the 
guns. The skipper, in the Yankee style, said 
“T did,” prefacing it with something that 
was not “ God bless your soul,” whereupon 
the Sultan said: “ From this moment you 
are the commander of the Turkish Navy.” 
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THE CHOICE OF JABEZ 
A STORY BY ANNA N. REED 


The Parker cottage stood a small dis- 
tance back from the road, and the inter- 
vening space between the house and the 
front gate was covered by a closely cut 
lawn, intersected by a conventionally prim 
gravel walk, running midway between two 
circular flower-beds. This lawn, including 
the flower-beds and gravel walk, was the 
special care of Miss Pamela Parker, who 
took immense pride in the smooth green- 
ness of the turf and the succession of cro- 
cuses, tulips, and geraniums which filled 
the beds. At the back of the house a simi- 
lar space was occupied by a wilderness of 
old-fashioned flowers, alternately tended 
and neglected by Miss Pamela’s sister, 
Miss Lucy. There flourished, at their own 
sweet will, larkspur, balsams, bleeding- 
hearts, garden pinks, and all the dear 
favorites of old time, and, I grieve to 
say, the weeds flourished too, save when 
Miss Lucy, in what Miss Pamela called a 
“spurt” of virtue, attacked them with all 
the fierceness of which her gentle nature 
was capable. Miss Pamela never inter- 
fered with her sister’s domain, but she re- 
frained as much as possible from looking 
out of the back windows, and when her 
eyes did stray in that direction her thin 
lips were apt to straighten in disapproval. 

Miss Pamela was of middle height, but 
so slender and straight that she looked 
taller. Her hair, in spite of her fifty years, 
was as brilliantly black as in the days of her 
youth, and her dark eyes were as bright and 
keen. She was energy personified, never 
seemed tired, and am. B without ceasing, 
either in or out of doors. Her sister, some 
ten years younger, admired and obeyed 
her, and, in return, Miss Pamela stood 
between Miss Lucy and much that would 
have sorely tried her meek and retiring 
nature. The younger sister had soft, curly 
hair, always falling over her forehead and 
ears, to the distress of Miss Pamela’s tidy 
soul, and pleading brown eyes, almost like 
those of a faithful dog. 

Judge Parker, their father, had died 
before Miss Lucy’s remembrance, and the 
sisters had lived alone ever since the death 
of their mother, twenty years previous to 
the date of this story. There had been 
several brothers and sisters, but they had 
died before the patient-faced mother, who 
had been an invalid almost as long as Lucy 
could remember. The sisters could not 
well have been more unlike, but they had 
become so used to each other’s peculiari- 
ties that they were taken as a matter of 
course, and, on the whole, they got along 
beautifully. 

One fine sunny afternoon in May they 
were seated in the spotless kitchen, which 
was also their living-room (the awful 
sanctity of the parlor never having been 
invaded save in the case of death or a 
call from the minister), Miss Pamela hem- 
ming dish-towels and Miss Lucy crochet- 
ing a shawl in a desultory and absent- 
minded manner. Miss Pamela sewed, as 
she did everything else, with vigor and 
persistence, but Miss Lucy’s soft eyes con- 
tinually roved from her work around the 
little room or out of the window by which 
she sat, and from which she could see 
their neighbor’s side yard. 

Suddenly her work dropped into her 
lap and she gazed openly from the window 
at some object of interest within her range 
of vision. Miss Pamela, happening to 
glance up at that moment, looked in the 
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“That Was Certainly a Fine Shave” 





That’s what you will say if you pre- 
pare the blade of your razor in the 
scientific manner. 

Magnified 1000 times the edge of a 
razor blade (ordinary or safety) looks 
like a cross-cut saw. Between the 
microscopic teeth moisture collects and 
tiny particles of rust form. 

It is this indiscernible rust that makes 
your razor pull and hurt your face. And 
it is this rust you must prevent. Stropping 
only breaks off the rust after it is formed. 
Nor can you wipe a blade dry enough to 
get all the moisture from between the 
invisible teeth and prevent rusting. 





Therefore, do this: Put a few drops of 
3-in-One on the strop occasionally, to 
keep it soft. Before and after shaving, 
draw razor blade between thumb and 
forefinger moistened with 3-in-One. 
Then rust will positively not be able to 
form. 


Do this and you will be gladly surprised 
at how smooth a shave can be. Further- 
more, you will get more shaves out of a 
“ safety ” blade than you ever did before. 


3-in-One is sold by all good hardware, 
sporting goods, drug and general stores. 
East of the Rocky Mountain States, 
15c, 25c and 60c in bottles; also in 30c 
Handy Oil Cans. 


Free 3-in-One for You 


On a postal card simply say: Send me your interesting circular, “ A Razor 
Saver for Every Shaver,” and a generous free sample bottle of 3-in-One Oil 


Three-in One Oil Company 


165 AER. Broadway 
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The Choice of Jabez (Continued) 

same direction, and perceived a somewhat 
stout and elderly man engaged in pruning 
some of the flowering leak which grew 
in great abundance in the next yard. 
“ Lucy Parker !” exclaimed the elder sister, 
sharply, “aren’t you ashamed to be watch- 
in’ Jabez Smart like that? Get away from 
the window this minute! He may see 
you!” At which dire suggestion Miss Lucy 
promptly collapsed, and hitched her little 
rocking chair into the middle of the room. 
“And that reminds me,” went on Miss 
Pamela. “This thing has been goin’ on 
long enough. Jabez Smart has been callin’ 
here three times a week pretty near ever 
since his mother died, six months ago, and 
it’s time somebody asked him his inten- 
tions !” 

“Sister!” gasped Miss Lucy; “ you 
wouldn’t do that ?” 

“Why not, I should like to know!’ 
snapped Miss Pamela. “He certainly 
must be courtin’ either you or me, and 
I want to find out which, so’s I can 
make some plans. You can’t tell any- 
thing by watchin’ his actions. I’ve tried 
that, but he treats us as if we were as 
much alike as two peas in a pod, and 
the Lord knows we ain’t, so it stands to 
reason he likes one of us better than the 
other, and he’s got to tell which one it is 
before he’s a day older. He'll be around 
“a as usual, and then we'll see.” 

“ But, sister,” feebly expostulated Miss 
Lucy, “don’t they ’most always wait—in 
books, you know—till the man speaks?” 

“ Nonsense!’ responded Miss Pamela. 
“ We ain’t in a book; are we?” Which 
seemed conclusive, as poor Miss Lucy had 
little or no “ real life ” experience to sup- 
port her opinions. At any rate, she was 
silenced, but during the rest of the day 
she felt so much upset, mentally and phys- 
ically, that her eyes looked more sathatie, 
her hair more tumbled, and her clothes less 
trim than ever. Once she crept into the 
little bedroom which she shared with her 
sister, and with shaking fingers began to 
tie a blue ribbon under her simple collar. 
She stood for a moment, with a guilty 
flush on her fair cheek, admiring the effect 
of the decoration, as seen in the small mir- 
ror set on the old-fashioned bureau. Then 
the sharp reminder of her New England 
conscience that this extra adornment gave 
her an unfair advantage over her sister 
caused her reluctantly to remove the bright 
bit of color and go back to the kitchen to 
help Miss Pamela get supper. 

After the dishes were washed and the 
two sisters, one with her knitting and the 
other with the ever unfinished crocheting, 
were seated by the little table on which 
was placed their brightly burning lamp, 
Miss Lucy was suddenly seized with such 
a fit of trembling that she finally begged 
her elder sister to let her off from the ap- 
proaching ordeal. “I'll just go to bed,” 
she nce “and you can tell him I ain’t 
feelin’ well, because I truly ain’t. Won't 
you please, sister ?” 

But Miss Pamela was obdurate. “ How’s 
he goin’ to make his choice (if he ain’t 
made it already) if you ain’t here?’ 
she demanded. “I think he’s a plumb 
fool if he don’t know which he likes 
best by this time, but you can’t ever be 
sure what men will do, and, anyway, it 
will be the fairest way all round for you 
to be here too. There ain’t anything the 
matter with you, only nervousness, and you 
won’t have to do any talkin’, but you've 
get to stay.” So that was settled, and Miss 

ucy sighed submissively and resigned 
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The Choice of Jabez (Continued) 


herself to the inevitable—a process to 
which she had early become accustomed. 

Rat-tat-tat ! Miss Lucy started violently, 
but Miss Pamela opened the door quite 
as if it were an ordinary occasion. On the 
threshold stood Jabez Smart, a bachelor of 
about Miss Pamela’s age. He was of light 
complexion, his hair mingled gray and 
blond, and his eyes light blue and some- 
what prominent. He had a shy and awk- 
ward manner, and to the casual observer 
did not appear particularly attractive or 
intelligent, but his smile and voice as he 
returned Miss Pamela’s greeting were suf- 
ficiently pleasant, and Miss Lucy colored 
like a pA as she met his eyes. Jabez was 
a man of few words, and after he was fairly 
ensconced in a comfortable arm-chair and 
had exchanged ‘remarks on the weather 
and the health of those present he lapsed 
into silence. Miss Pamela did not wait 
long, but plunged into the breach. 

‘ “You’ve been comin’ here a good deal 
lately, haven’t you, Jabez?” she asked. 

Jabez looked a trifle surprised at the ques- 
tion, but answered, readily enough : “ Why, 
yes, you may say I’ve been here consider- 
able since mother died. It was kind of 
lonesome over to the house, you know.” 

“Yes,” agreed Miss Pamela, “ I under- 
stand; but what I don’t understand and 
want to find out is which one of us you’re 
comin’ to see?” 

At this direct attack Jabez was certainly 
startled, and began moving somewhat un- 
easily in his chair. “ Why, Miss Pamela, 
ma’am,” he stammered, “I didn’t—why, 
I—” and then stopped, hopelessly be- 
fogged. 

But Miss Pamela was not easily discour- 
aged. “ Jabez,” she said, sharply, “ I want 
to know what your intentions are, and I want 
to know ’em now. It stands to reason you 
can’t have been comin’ to see two single 
women like us so regular as you have for 
near halfa year and not meant something, 
and the sooner we know which it is you 
want the better. I ain’t goin’ to be plannin’ 
on it for myself if it ain’t me, and I don’t 
want Lucy to be doin’ it if it ain’t her; so 
there !” 

Poor Miss Lucy had been sitting in 
helpless and miserable silence till now, but 
here she interposed feebly: “Oh, sister, 
haven’t you said enough? If Mr. Smart 
doesn’t want to h—ohe—* 

But Miss Pamela interrupted her : “ You 
keep still, Lucy Parker ; I’m runnin’ this. 
If he doesn’t want to tell, as you say, why 
then he can go away and never come again. 
I don’t approve of men that go round tam- 
perin’ with folks’ affections !’ 

Jabez, who had turned all the colors of 
the rainbow during Miss Pamela’s tirade, 
finally found his voice. “ Miss Pamela, 
ma’am,” he said, “I will tell you the 
truth ; yes, ma’am, the whole truth.” As 
he spoke he looked helplessly from one 
sister to the other, pa his light eyes 
seemed more prominent and watery than 
ever. 

“When I first began comin’,” he went 
on desperately, “ I hadn’t no more idea of 
a—matrimony, than anything in this world. 
I was lonesome after mother went, and 
you was both kind”—here his wavering 
glance fastened on Miss Lucy for a mo- 
ment—* about givin’ me advice ”—here he 
looked at the elder sister—“ and—and— 
everything, so I kept on comin’, but I 
ain’t had more’n one or two thoughts on 
that—that subject—on my word and honor, 
durin’ the whole time, and they warn’t 
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By BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR 


Author of “‘ North of Fifty-Three” and 
“ Eig Timber” 

A vigorous romance of the Canadian Northwest, 
notable for the genuineness of its characters, that 
will appeal to all lovers of the great outdoors. 

‘* A well told novel with a manly hero and a 
splendid heroine.’”,-—New York Times. 


With Frontispiece. $1.60 net 


THE BOX WITH BROKEN 
SEALS 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


‘This thrilling story of international intrigue 
was written,’’ says Mr, Oppenheim, “to explain 
exactly how the important documents which 
were not found in the chest with the broken 
seals belonging to Ambassador von Bernstorff 
when he sailed from America, were conveyed to 
Europe.” 

With Frontispiece. $1.75 net 


THE GREATER GLORY: 


A Novel of a New England Town 
By WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY 


This story of Mary Wood is typical of the 
lives of thousands of women living in small towns 
throughout the United States. There are other 
people in the book—just plain home folk, good and 
bad, whom you will meet the country over. This 
is a very human, understandable kind of story that 
will appeal to the emotions of the reader. 

‘* This novel of a New England town stands in 
the front rank of the books of the year.’’—Boston 
Herald. 


With Frontispiece by Norman Price. $1.75 net 
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BILGE AND MA 
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cible spirit of the Destroyer Fleet, and their wit 
and humor are of the true American type. 


With Foreword by Rear Admiral Sims, U. S.N. 
$1.60 net 
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This is a story book which will be read by boys 
and girls with just as much interest and enjoyment 
as ‘*The Bedtime Story-Books.’’ But it is more 
than a story book, it is an authoritative bird book 
so written as to arouse the interest of even the 
littlest tots in their feathered neighbors, and at the 
same time enable them to recognize them. 


With 58 Ilustrations in full color by 
Louls Agassiz Fuertes. $2.50 net 
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The Choice of Jabez (Continued) 


settled—truly, ma’am, they warn’t settled a 
mite ;” and again he glanced helplessly 
from one sister to the other. “ But,” he 
added, hastily, as Miss Pamela appeared to 
be making ready to cut in, “ I’m willin’ to 
consider of it, ladies, if you'll kindly give 
me a few days to think it over—say till 
next Tuesday, now; this is Friday. Will 
that be all right, ladies?” with a rather 
poor attempt at a gallant manner, as he 
retreated toward the door. 

“Yes,” said Miss Pamela, also rising. 
“Tf you think you haven’t had time 
enough yet to decide” (with cutting sar- 
casm), “you can take till next week 
Tuesday.” And without more ado Jabez 
left. 

During the interim that elapsed between 
that evening and the following Tuesday 
the sisters were in a decidedly uncom- 
fortable state. To Miss Lucy Miss Pamela 
seemed more irritable and exacting than 
usual, and te Miss Pamela Miss Lucy ap- 
peared more exasperatingly absent-minded 
and backboneless than ever. Miss Pamela 
was even guilty of veiled (not very closely 
veiled, either) hints about her sister’s 
garden, and Miss Lucy, for the first time 
in her life, rebelled against her elder 
sister’s rules regarding the exaet sequence 
to be observed in the art of dish-washing, 
and then, while Miss Pamela stared aghast, 
retired precipitately to the bedroom, there 
to weep unrestrainedly. At church, on 
Sunday, both sisters kept their eyes on the 
minister, but both were perfectly conscious 
that only a few seats away sat a red-faced 
man, looking extremely uncomfortable, with 
his light-blue prominent eyes fixed on 
vacancy. 

On Tuesday evening the sisters were 
seated as usual, one on each side of their 
small center table, but Miss Lucy scarcely 
pretended to work, and even Miss Pamela 
conducted her knitting in a highly per- 
functory manner. Jabez arrived at his ac- 
customed hour, was admitted and shown to 
a seat by Miss Pamela, and then ensued a 
deathlike silence, broken only by the click 
of Miss Pamela’s knitting needles and one 
or two tremulous sighs from the younger 
sister. Finally, however, Jabez gathered 
himself together and spoke : 

“T’ve been thinkin’ the whole thing 
over, and I’m free to say I can’t come to 
no conclusion. I think you, ma’am,” turn- 
ing to Miss Pamela, “would be a fine 
housekeeper and keep things up just the 
way mother used to, and I’d like that 
terrible well, for they’ve got run down 
considerable since she died, though I’ve 
done my best—I’ve surely done my best.” 
At this point Jabez showed some tendene 
to shed a few tears over the dear hesated, 
but, receiving no encouragement, braced up 
and went on. 

“ As I was sayin’,” he proceeded, “ Miss 
Pamela would be the best for such things, 
but Miss Lucy, now, bein’ so kind of gen- 
tle and womanlike in her ways, she’d be 
nice to have round too ; and so I couldn’t 
decide, and finally, I thinks to myself, 
what’s the use of choosin’ between ’em, any- 
way?’ Why couldn’t they both of ’em come 
to live at my house, and then we could 
rent this one—I know the Farnhams 


would be glad to get it—and as for the 
marryin’ part, why not draw lots? It seems 
a kind of queer way of doin’, I allow, but 
it'll prevent any bad feelin’—now, won't 
it?” And he beamed genially upon the sis- 
ters. . 

During the last part of this speech 
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The Choice of Jabez (Continued) 


ag 2 the longest Jabez had ever made) 
iss Pamela’s lips had been tightening till 
they became like a thin line, and when he 
had finished, she replied, coldly : “ I guess 
you haven't got just the right idea about 
this, Jabez. E or one thing, I ain’t willin’ to 
draw lots, it’s too much like children ; and, 
anyway, ifa man don’t want me enough to 
choose me he needn’t have me at all. And 
then, about the house. Lucy and I have 
talked it all over” (which statement was not 
strictly true, as Miss Lucy’s part in the 
conversation referred to was purely mono- 
syllabic), “ and we decided that whoever got 
married would give up her share in the 
house and her part of our money in the 
bonds that Uncle John invested for us, and 
let the other have it. Then, if she wanted 
to, she could get some one to stay with her, 
like our niece down at Dedham, who’d be 

lad to come and pay for her- keep by 
Frelpin’ take care of the house and garden. 
So, you see, that’s what we’ve decided,” and 
Miss Pamela regarded him with her head 
in the air and a most uncompromising ex- 
pression. 

If Miss Pamela’s face had changed dur- 
ing Jabez’s speech, his certainly became 
metamorphosed as she spoke. His jaw fell 
and his expression grew at once vacant and 
horrified. After a pause he said: “ Do you 
mean to say that the one I marry ain’t 

oin’ to get nothin’ out of this house, nor 
a share of the furniture and things, nor 
her half of the income and rent?” His voice 
rose almost to a shriek, and he looked at 
Miss Pamela with a sort of watery glare 
which was most disconcerting. 

Miss Pamela did not hesitate to reply, 
however. “ Why should she?” she asked, 
sharply. “ You’ve got enough furniture over 
to your house, haven’t you, and I guess if 
you and your mother could live for saree 
years on your income, besides what you 
make in gardenin’, me or my sister could 

et along on it too. And I wouldn’t thinka 

ig, able-bodied man like you would grudge 
a lonesome single woman a little extra 
money to make her comfortable” (here 
Miss Pamela's sarcasm was absolutel 
withering). “And, anyway,” she imhel, 
triumphantly, “ it ain’t your say-so as to 
what she gives away before’s she’s mar- 
ried.” 

At this point Jabez rose to his feet. A 
more surprised and crushed-looking indi- 
vidual it would have been hard to find, and 
Miss Lucy, who had kept her eyes on the 
floor during most of the interview, now 
catching a glimpse of his face, half rose 
from her chair with a little gasp of sympa- 
thy, but, meeting her sister’s scornful 
om sank back again submissively. Jabez 

egan backing toward the door, fumbling 
with his hat and stammering: “I guess 
I'd better be goin’—it’s gettin’ late, and— 
and—under the circumstances—I think I’d 
ruther not—ruther not—” His voice trailed 
off into nothingness and he vanished, clos- 
ing the door after him, but an instant 
later the door opened and a red and per- 
spiring face was thrust in, while a faltering 
voice said: “ I—I beg your pardon, ladies, 
if I’ve bothered you any, but—on think- 
ing it over—I guess, after all, I’d ruther 
not.” And the door closed again. 

“Well!” exclaimed Miss Pamela as 
through the window she watched the re- 
treating form of Jabez. “ That’s what I 
eall ‘ good riddance of had rubbish !’ ” 

But Miss Lucy slyly dabbed her eyes 
with one corner of her handkerchief and 
never said a word. 
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write, if possible, two weeks before the change is to take effect. 
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By Herbert L. Willett and Charles Clayton Morrison 
For each day of the year a theme, medita- 
tion, scripture, poem anJ prayer. 400 pp. 
In Two Editions 
Gift Edition, full leather, gold stamp and edges. $2.50 net. 
Popular Edition, purple cloth, $1.50 net. 
(Add 8 cents postage) 
Write for prices in lots 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
702 East 40th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special -serviee. - 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to Toe OuTLOOK FinanctaL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








COMMENT ON CURRENT FINANCIAL TOPICS 


OCTOBER, 1919 

URING the month of October the average daily business 

transacted on the New York Stock Exchange was in excess 
of 1,250,000 shares. During one short Saturday session the sales 
exceeded 1,000,000 shares, and on no full day did the sales drop 
below this figure, while there was one 2,000,000-share day. The 
total sales for the month were over 36,000,000, the largest of any 
month since one in 1906, and even that month exceeded this 
October by only about 2,000,000. Truly a remarkable record. 


SUCCESS FROM APPLICATION 


“Two men in the same line of business may study the same 
saws and principles, make the same observations, and have about 


the same experiences, but they will differ greatly in success. This 
difference in success is due to difference in application. Applica- 
tion is a matter of habit. Habit is a matter of action. Action. is 
a matter of the will. Will developed to the point of action spells 
work. Work continued spells perseverance, and perseverance 
always brings success. Honest, earnest, enthusiastic work, re- 
peated day after day and month after month, always brings 
results.” —W. M. Taylor in “ The Science of Approach.” 
MONEY 

The monetary situation continues to be one of the most im- 
portant factors, and in its present sensitive form it rises in im- 
portance above the general labor disturbances. During one recent 
week the call money market was very erratic, going to 20 
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WE bellows,anvil, and 

sledge were almost the 
sole mechanical equipment 
of the early iron worker. 
His output was limited. 
To-day, in our great mills, 
the worker directs the in- 
tricate operations of giant 
machines, making possible 
the huge and varied pro- 
duction needed by the world. 
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NLY through contrast is it possible to real- 

ize the advance made in the utilization of 
nature’s Where the early artisan 
smelted a few pounds of iron ore, today’s blast 
furnace turns out thousands of.tons; where the 
weavers of the Middle Ages wove with infinite 
patience a few yards of their uneven stuffs, our 
mills turn out miles of perfect cloth. 


resources, 


In almost every vital industry similar prog- 
ress has been made, and as production has 
grown, banking has developed to meet its 


New York London Liverpool 





Manufacturing and Commercial Banking 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Capital and Surplus $50,000,000 Resources more than $800,000,000 


needs. Modern commercial banking makes 
possible the free exchange of products _be- 
tween all quarters of the globe. It enables 
the manufacturer to finance his operations 
and to conduct them on a larger and more 
profitable scale. 


In assisting industry to achieve its miracles, the 
modern bank has been a partner. Through its 
broad commercial banking service, this Company 
is prepared to render the fullest aid in the con- 
tinued advancement of industry. 
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Financial Department (Continued) 
er cent. One day call money renewed at 
» per cent, but before the day was over it 
had risen to 14 per cent. On another day 
the renewal figure was 9 per cent and the 
close 12 per cent, although 414 per cent, the 
lowest touched in some time, was reached 
on that same day. Institutions have been 
loth to place funds at a long fixed ma- 
turity and borrowers have been forced to 
fill their requirements in other ways. Some 
corrective measures have been suggesied, 
but they have not as yet met with any suc- 
cess. 
CANADIAN LOAN 
The Sixth Canadian Loan to “ finish the 
job” is now being offered—$300,000,000 
in 51% per cent bonds—and it is anticipated 
that it will be largely over-subscribed, 
although it is not free a income taxes, 
as was the last one. On account of their 
tax-exempt feature and their high interest 
rates, the Canadian war loans have enjoyed 
higher prives than. our own Liberty Loan 
issues. 
GERMANY HARD AT WORK 


There is a great deal being written on 
the subject of whether or not Germany has 
really lost the war, and there are many re- 
ports current which tend to show that ever 
since the armistice was signed Germany 
has been reaching out for all-she could not 
=~ by force. While the Allies are cele- 

rating and spending large sums on recrea- 
tion, as well as combating internal labor 
disturbances, Germany has been expending 
supreme energy in getting back to industry. 
Her agents are said to be in all foreign 
countries offering goods at absurd reduc- 
tions, and the goods offered are so dis- 
guised that they can be sold for neutral 
make. With the present value of the Ger- 
man mark at one-fifth its normal value, 
among the larger countries probably the 
cheapest place to buy goods to-day is in 
Germany. This country can well accept the 
lesson that Germany is teaching in in- 
creased production in every line of industry, 
and we must realize that, if we are to hold 
the position we have won by force of arms, 
hard productive work is one of the most 
essential matters for our consideration. 


THE STOCK MARKET AND THE COAL-MINERS 
The Administration’s stand in the pres- 
ent coal-strike emergency has been very 


pleasing to Wall Street, as evidenced by- 


the strong tone of stock prices. Wall Street 
soon realized that President Wilson and 
his Cabinet would use every means possi- 
ble to keep the coal mines open, and this 
realization, which Wall Street accepted as 
a certainty, precluded any severe break in 
prices. Uncertainty is what hurts stock 
prices more than anything else. 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX AND HIGH PRICES 

A member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission says it is clear to him that “one of 
the chief contributing causes of the high 
cost of living is the excess profits tax ; it is 
a burden and temptation to business. I 
think it would be a good thing if this tax 
could be repealed to-morrow. There never 
was a worse device invented than the 
scheme of ‘cost plus,’ and the excess 
profits tax is in its essence a cost plus 
arrangement. 

“Under a cost plus arrangement, say, of 
10 per cent profit on cost one can increase 
his profit by one dollar only by wasting 
nine other dollars and we have that curious 
and impossible situation of attempting to 
create wealth by wasting it. 

“In the excess profit tax when a con- 
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ARE YOU AN 


INVESTOR ? 


During the past year the Financial Editor of The Outlook has helped hundreds of 
Outlook readers to solve intelligently their particular investment problems. Perhaps 
you are contemplating a shifting of your present holdings or have fresh funds to 
invest. In either ease we shall be glad to give you specific information on any 
securities in which you may be interested. A nominal charge of one dollar per 
inquiry will be made for this special service. 
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NewYork Banking 





for Business Men 
Wherever Located 


EN of large business 
affairs in all parts of 

the world feel the need of a 
strong banking connection 
in New York City, the finan- 


cial metropolis of America. 


O such persons, as well as to 
corporations and other busi- 

ness concerns, the Bankers Trust 
Company affords a secure deposi- 
tary and an organization equipped to 
render prompt and intelligent ser- 
vice along every line of financial 


business, for example: 


Commercial Banking, Domestic 
and Foreign 


(Our connections are worldwide and in- 
clude the great established banking insti- 
tutions in all large foreign centers) 


Personal Accounts, Active and 
Dormant 


Special Accounts for specific 
purposes 


Letters of Credit, Commercial 
and Travelers’ 


Financing Exports and Imports 


Securing Credit and trade inform- 
ation, foreign and domestic 


Issuing documentary credits pay- 
able in all parts of the world 


Collecting foreign coupons 


Transferring funds by telegraph 
and cable 


Handling practically every other 
kind of financial transaction 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Downtown Astor Trust 
Office: Office: 
16 Wall Street Sth Ave. at 42d St. 
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cern has reached beyond what is consid- 
ered to be its normal profitableness the 
surplus is partially taken from it by increas- 
ing percentages. What follows? Waste 
and extravagance ; or an effort to make as 
much profit with the excess’ profit tax in! 
operation as though it were not in opera- 
tion, and that is done by charging excess 
rofit tax to cost. It means the collection 
rom all the people, when the 60 per cent 
excess profit tax rate has been reached, of 
a dollar, unnecessarily, in order that 40 
per cent may be added to divisible profit. 

“ And the excess profit tax or any other 
tax is not paid by the taxpayer. It is 
passed on in the price of the product to 
the purchaser of the product, it grows 
until it reaches the public. And the pub- 
lic, whether represented by a railway 
president, a skilled mechanic, a farmer, a 
merchant, a common laborer, or a financier, 
having had the composite tax bill of all 
his predecessors passed to him, raises the 
eo of his own labor, whether that labor 

e stored-up labor in the form of capital, 
labor of the hands, or labor of the mind, 
to meet the new cost of living. So, the 
distressing process having made a com- 
plete circle, it starts again the endless 
spiral upward. 

“Ts it not true that the excess profits 
tax boosts costs, raises prices, halts pro- 
duction, breeds waste, extravagance, and 
inefficient business methods, and raises the 
cost of living? 

“ Business is suffering under a very real 
hardship. It is this: Laws made to apply 
to business .are of necessity inflexible, 
while business changes day by day. What 
is good for one industry is bad for another. 
So it is that we have a body of anti-trust 
laws drawn to meet certain known busi- 
ness sins, but in the very nature of their 
drawing so inflexible as to work hardship. 
There is agitation for repeal of the anti- 
trust laws. I am certain that public senti- 
ment will not consider this, and I am just 
as certain that it would not be wise if it 
were possible to be done. 

“Take your own cases. The law says 
that you may not allot territory and divide 
customers. That is a just law as applied to 
many great industries, but in your case it 
results in a most wasteful duplication of 
effort and equipment—a loss of profit and 
an increase of expense to the public. It is 
not uncommon to see in a single city block 
five, six, or seven delivery wagons of as 
many ice companies, and the public and 
the ice industry share the expense and the 
economic loss of that duplication of effort. 
If that duplication could be cut out or sub- 
stantially reduced, and, as a result, the 
public secured its share of the saving, both 
your industry and the public would be 

enefited. 

“A bill which was introduced in Con- 
gress at the last session and reintroduced 
in the present session has appealed to me 
as offering a reasonable solution. The au- 
thor of the bill is Mr. Steele, of Pennsyl- 
vania, a lawyer and a business man. He 
proposes in his bill that any concern about 
to embark in any course of conduct may 
come voluntarily to the Government and 
set out clearly just what it intends to do. 
This expression of intention is to be re- 
ceived and the business concern given an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of its dec- 
laration. It may then go back and carry 
on business in accordance with the ex- 
pressed intention, and until some citizen 
shall come forward to complain either that 
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The good name of this com- 
pany and its fine business 
record is of important value 
to the man or woman with 
funds to invest. 


It serves as a sure guidepost 
to the experience of thousands 
of other investors. 


For no company can acquire a 
good name over a period of 
years without having earned it. 


So that right from the mo- 
ment you begin to think of a 
place for your funds you find 
yourself possessed of a defi- 
nitely favorable opinion to- 
ward the Federal Bond & 
Mortgage Company. 


Again, we say to you, carry 
the name of this company 
with you in your thoughts as 
an institution where you will 
be accorded pleasant treat- 
ment, given experienced ad- 
vice, and dealt with honorably. 


Mail your request today for 


“Questions and Answere on Bond 
Investment”’ 
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(246) 
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Utilities 
We have prepared in 
pamphlet form a care- 
ful comparison of price 
changes and income re- 
turn of high grade rail- 
road and public utility 
bonds for a twelve year 
period showing that 
safety and high yield 


are not incompat- 
ible. 


Sent upon request. Ask 
for pamphlet O. 350. 
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represent the highest type of investments. They have 
stood the test of wars and business depression since 
years, and always worth 100%. 
Interest paid promptly at maturity. 
FARM MORTGAGE BONDS in 
$500 and $1,000 denominations 
For further information regarding our Farm Loans and 
ds write for Booklet and Investors’ List No. 58. 
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Know 


Don’t guess about strike trends, 
sales and labor problems. 


Babson’s 


Reports mass the fundamental facts, figures, 
and vital statistics of business conditions to 
show the basic movements. They forecast 
conditions 3 months—6 months— and yes— 
a ahead with almost uncanny accuracy. 
Through them eight thousand of the best 
business men in America are increasing 
their profits 10 to 30 per cent. They will en: 
able you to increase your profits, also. 





Rebort on Request 


A, ceTpert oe 7a Toll particulars of the Babess 
Mercantile Services, 
Merely Write for Bulletin No. 2438 of 
Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Largest Statistical Organization of Ite Kind 
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the public interest or business institutions 
are Soles definitely injured by that course 
of conduct the license granted shall be a 
complete defense in any court of law or 
before any Government agency against any 
charges of breach of law. 

“ It provides further that, if such charge 
is made, full and complete hearing shall 
be had, and if it shall be found that the 
course of conduct is against public inter- 
est, then the indulgence or license may be 
withdrawn, and thereafter the business 
concern shall be amenable to the anti-trust 
laws. 

“T believe that some such arrangement 
as that would bring to American business 
that flexibility and understanding of in- 
dividual cases which would permit it to 
expand and continue the giant strides its 
boundless energy indicates it shall take.” 


THE RAILWAYS 


There is very little question in any one’s 
mind regarding the disastrous result which 
would come in turning back the railways 
to their present owners on January 1 
unless the most effective legislation can be 
put into operation assuring the safe finan- 
cial progress of the roads for a period of 
years to come, and it is difficult to believe 
that such legislation could be perfected in 
so short a time. However, industry cannot 
live unless the railway situation is righted. 

The steel strike has been defeated and 
it is believed that the coal strike will be. 

Industry and prosperity should have 
clear sailing ahead if the situation is met 
with firm resolve. 


THE TRICKS OF ORATORS 
(From the San Francisco ‘‘ Argonaut’’) 


Great orators have not scrupled to use 
the arts of the actor to produce their ef- 
fects. Lord Brougham, while protesting 
the rejection of the Reform Bill by the 
House of Lords, cried out: “ I implore you 
upon my knees!” kneeling before them on 
the “woolsack” upon which the Lord 
Chancellor sits when presiding in the House 
of Lords. 

Sheridan, having finished his famous 
speech in the trial of Warren Hastings, 
sank back apparently fainting in the arms 
of his friends 

Edmund Burke at the end of a speech 
upon the atrocities which might be expected 
from the French in case of an invasion 
drew forth an enormous two-edged dagger, 
and exclaiming, “ This is the weapon which 
will be pointed at your throats and mine !” 
dashed it on the floor with a tragic gesture. 

Shortly afterward Lord Cairne, speak- 
ing against Burke (who was suspected of 
having amassed his wealth dishonestly), 
exclaimed : “ And this is the weapon which 
is used with fatal effect against you and 
me |” dragging out with Burke’s gesture a 
£5 note. As every one looked to see him 
dash it on the floor he quietly folded it and 
put it in his pocket. 

One of the most noted criminal lawyers 
of this country while pleading the cause of 
his client was invariably so overcome by 
his innocence and wrongs that his voice 
would fall, his utterance would become 
choked, and he would sob so that he would 
be obliged to sit to recover himself. 

“T should think,” said a judge to him 
one day, “that the jury would understand 
your little drama by this time.” 

“ Ah, your honor forgets,” said the law- 
yer, his eyes twinkling, “that there is al- 
ways a new jury before whom I play.” 
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it Prints 


This machine prints 
bright, clean-cut form 
letters, office forms, post 
cards, notices, bulletins, 
etc. It is speedy and 
accurate. It reproduces 
typewritten, hand-writ- 
ten, drawn and ruled 
forms—75 a minute— 
and it does this excellent 
work at the cost of 


000 Copies 
\for 20cents 


Manufacturers, merchants, bankers 
and professional men use the Roto- 
speed constantly in developing new 
business, putting ‘‘PEP”’ in sales- 
men, increasing factory efficiency 
and hundreds of other ways. 


1 R&TOSEAER 


is the simplest stencil duplicator 
made. Any typist or office boycan run 
Ky sit. No accessories nor higher priced 
; models. Low price because it is sold 
direct. You save the difference. 


Free Trial 


Write for Free Trial Offer. Use it 
until it pays for itself. Then decide 
: whether you want to keep it or not. 
é Sign and mail the coupon NOW or 
pin it to your letterhead. Booklet, 
ideas and samples will be mailed 
without obligation to you. 
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may be yours. Your favorite 
optical specialist will enjoy 
the distinction of fitting the 
right size of the style you 
select. 
Quality Beyond Question 
Sor more than fifty years 
E. Kirstein Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of ALL 
Shur-on Optical Products 


Est, 1864. ROCHESTER, N.Y 
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Did You Ever See a BLIND BIBLE? 

We have Bibles for the 
blind, also in 53 languages. 
Some immigrant, soldier, 
sailor, or poor rson is 
waiting for a Bible. Will 
you supply it? 

Send your donation to-day. 


Every kind of Bible for sale: Scofield,| 
Oxford, Bagster, Cambridge, Holman,| 
Nelson, at Special Discounts. 


Universal Bible Sunday Dec. 7. 
Endorsed by official bodies of 
nearly all churches. Free literature. 


NEW YORK BIBLE SOCIETY 
675 Madison Ave, (110th year) New York. 
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‘This: contribution to the tales of absent- 
minded people appears in a Western 
paper: “A farmer, noted for his absent- 
mindedness, went to the market town and 
transacted his business. He started on his 
way home, however, with the unpleasant 
conviction that he had forgotten something, 
but what it was he could not recall. As he 
neared home the conviction strengthened, 
and three times he stopped his horse and 
went carefully through his pocketbook in 
a vain endeavor to yeh what he had 
forgotten. In due course he reached home 
and was met by his daughter, who looked 
at him in surprise and then exclaimed : 
‘Why, father, where have you left 
mother ?” ” 


Paderewski was hissed the other night in 
a New York City theater. That is, an im- 
personator of Paderewski was hissed ; he 
was giving an imitation of the famous 
pianist’s mannerisms when a man in the 
audience stood up and shouted, “ Don’t 
applaud that man—he is against the Jews !” 
An uproar followed, with hisses and ap- 
jlause intermingled. The alleged pogroms 
in Poland since it has been under Sudo: 
rewski’s leadership no doubt were behind 
the interruption. 


An Arizona subscriber quotes an item 
about Kansas weather printed in this 
column September 10 and says: “On June 
20 of this year, when the air temperature 
in this place (the town of Mayer) was 
112.5 degrees in the shade, I buried a 
thermometer in the sand in a spot fully ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun, with the 
result that the mercury climbed to 137.2 
degrees. A tin dish full of water set at the 
same spot reached 135 degrees in two 
hours. The altitude of Mayer is about 
4,400 feet, and it certainly gets as warm on 
the Great Plains as here. Further, I have 
seen eggs cooked on a concrete sidewalk by 
the heat of the sun as far north as Minne- 
apolis.” 

“ You request information,” a subscriber 
writes, “regarding the name of Lake 
Chargogagogmanchaugagoochaubunagung- 
amaug. Sargent’s ‘ Handbook of New Eng- 
land,’ 1917, tells the story. It says: ‘ The 
name, usually abbreviated to the last six 
syllables that on the map it may not extend 
across the whole of New England and get 
lost in the ocean, means, “ You fish on your 
side, I fish on my side, nobody shall fish in 
the middle.” The region about here was 
much revered by the Nipmuck Indians, 
who believed it to be the home of the Great 
Spirit.’” 

Sweetser’s “ New England,” it may be 
added, says: “ This great, island-studded 
pond 7 two seer ER ea 
mon and Chargoggagoggmanchoggagogg. 

A writer in the Detret “J conmal te 
says he “ used to be admiral of the ferry- 
boat which ran around this lake,” spells the 
name with 46 letters, thus: Chargoggagogg- 
manchauggagoggcharbunnagungemaugh. 


“Tt was easy from the first to spot the 
winner in this war. That’s why the Allies 
never lost confidence.” The speaker was 
Representative Carl E. Mapes, of Michi- 
gan. He went on: “ Yes, it was as easy to 
spot the winner as it was in the terrific 
African desert go-as-you-please between 
the leopard and the stout old gentleman. 
Two natives watched this desert go-as-you- 
please with interesting smiles. ‘Can you 
spet the winner?’ said the first native. 
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DR. GRENFELL’S 
Autobiography 
A Labrador Doctor 


The life-story of Labrador’s fa- 
mous missionary doctor — known 
throughout America for his wonder- 
ful work among the fishermen and 
Eskimos of the far North—will take 
its place among the great autobi- 
ographies of this generation. It is 
a story of adventure and heroic 
achievement that can hardly be 
equalled in modern times, told with 
a vividness, human interest, and joy 
of life that will bring the reader 
back again and again to its pages. _ 

Profusely illustrated. $4.00 net. 


MY GENERATION 
William Jewett Tucker 


An autobiographical interpretation 
by the President Emeritus of Dart- 
mouth College, who has been an influ- 
ential leader in the great movements 
about which he writes. Illus. $4.00 net. 


HAVE FAITH IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Governor Coolidge 








“Fortunate is that American State 
which can speak by a voice so clear, 
so courageous and so absolutely 
American.” — NICHOLAS MuURRAY 
BuTLER. $1.50 net. 


PROGRESSIVE 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
IN AMERICA 
John Wright Buckham 


A series of brilliant biographical 
sketches of American religious lead- 
ers. $2.00 net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 























If thin, build up. If burdened 
with excess flesh, reduce ! Have 
an attractive figure. You CAN— 
as sure as sunrise. Let me ex- 
how 87,000 refined women 

ve done this; how you can do 
it. Simple, sure, effective. All in 
your own room—in a surprisingly 
short time. 


Be Well 


Without Drugs 

I build your vitality so that all 
sorts of Pigeon ailments are re- 
lieved by Nature’s methods — no 
drugs nor medicines. I strengthen 
~~ heart, teach you how to stan: 

walk and breathe correctly. 
have spent 16 years at this work— 
leading physicians endorse me. 
My booklet telling how to stand 
and walk correctly is free. Shall I 
mail it to you NOW? If later you 
desire my services you will find the 
cost most reaso! Write me. 

Susanna Cocroft 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 8, Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is nationally recognized as authority on condi- 
tioning wemen as trainsung camps have conditioned our men. 
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VAY Saoles: 


"NO sag 47 any wAY”** 





- a aeE 


TART each 

day completely 
refreshed— renewed 
in mind and body. 
Get a Way Sagless 
Spring — the bed- 
spring that makes 
your sleep comfort- 
able and restful. 


Because of the Way 
patented construction, 
there is no sagging—no 
noise to disturb your 
sleep. Occupants do not 
roll to center. 


The “ Way ” is all metal— 
sanitary—has no strands 
or exposed corners to tear 
bedding. Guaranteed 25 
years. 


Ask your Way dealer about 
our 30 nights’ free trial offer. 


Write for our interesting 
Way booklet. 


Way Sagless Spring Company 
448 East Hennepin Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. ' 


Branches tn 8 cities. Made and sola 
tin North Atlantic States by Burton- 
Dixie Corporation, N. Y. 


Southern Distributors : 
Chittenden & Eastman, Burlington, 
lowa— Belknap Hardware & M/e. 
Co., Louisville, Ky.— Peck & Hills 
Furniture Co., San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Denver. 
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By the Way (Continued) 
‘The winner is spotted,’ the second an- 
swered.” . 


A well-known business man, according to 
the Editor’s Drawer of “ Harper’s Monthly,” 
was asked to join a literary club in the 
Western town where he lives, an invitation 
which he declined on the ground that he 
would be anything but a desirable mem- 
ber. “I have never been strong on litera- 
ture,” he said. “I couldn’t for the life of 
me tell you who wrote Gray’s Elegy !” 

The writing of advertisements for de- 
partment stores has become almost a pro- 
fession by itself. Usually these advertise- 
ments are-sensible: and restrained in their 
language. Occasionally they are somewhat 
shader in their rhetoric. Here are a few 
sentences from an announcement of the 
latter character published in a New York 
City paper : 

With all the glitter and glory of a gorgeous 
world pageant the Paris Fashions are arrived. 
Most subtle of all is the application of this art 
to the silhouette of dress. The silhouette is 
the architecture of fashion, and the architect 
of fashion is France. 

A chain is as strong as its weakest link, a 
Tailored Toilette is as good as its smallest 
accessory. 

Like a black night with the sudden appear- 
ance of stars—a black velvet coat done in hand 
gold blocking. 

As from a tent in a desert emerges a cash- 
mere robe striped in a configured batik design 
of mirage yellows, greens and reds. 

The color of ruby red wine is a duvetyn robe 
with the burnt gold of tropic skies applied in 
hand blocked borders. 


This less exalted specimen of department 
store rhetoric is from a Western daily : 
Oh! What a Thrill! Autumn waves her 
magic wand and reveals the secrets that create 
and express the New, the Beautiful, the most 
Wonderful in style-treasures, emphasizing the 
gift and prerogative in vogue for womankind. 


The department store writer is not the 
only member of the craft whose pen some- 
times gets away with his common sense. 
In announcing a new book an advertise- 
ment writer says: “It is simply a tale 
of a year’s residence among the simple, 
friendly cannibals of the South Seas” !! 
Friendly cannibals, indeed ! Was it Edward 
Lear who wrote of one of these “ friendly ” 
gentlemen : 

““Oh! the King of the cannibal islands ! 

He was the man was chummy 0! 
He shook your hand, and rubbed your nose, 

And tucked you in his tummy O !” 


“Commerce and Finance” is a news- 
paper name that suggests tables of figures, 
columns of statistics, and dissertations on 
“ Gresham’s law ;” but that journal belies 
this connotation of its title in the follow- 
ing card, which it sends with the sugges- 
tion, “ Pass this along to a friend who is 
grouchy :” 

MORNING EXERCISES FOR THE TIRED 
BUSINESS MAN 

Rise 7 A.M. Stand in the middle of room, 
raise arms slowly overhead, take deep breath 
and say ‘‘ Damn the Government,” lowering 
arms in attitude of despair. Ten times. 

Extend body flat downward on floor, cover 
eyes with hands, kick heels, think of the rail- 
roads and weep, till dry. 

Kneel, wring hands, meditate upon the 
labor unions and groan 150 times. 

Assume sitting position, hands on hips, sway 
gently to and fro and concentrate on Mr. 
Burleson until a generous frothing at the 
mouth sets in. Till exhausted. 

Collapse on floor. Grovel vigorously, think 


of the income tax and gnash teeth as in anger. 
‘Ad lib. ” 


AKERS: COCOA 


is welcome 
Do not make the mistake 
of thinking that cocoa is 
only an occasional drink. 
It is so valuable a food 
beverage, so rich in the 
elements of nutrition, so 
delicious in flavor, and so 
wholesome that it should 
be used regularly and often. 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free. 
WALTER BAKER.& CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 

wonderful new discovery that 

relieves rupture, will be sent 

on trial. No obnoxious springs , 

or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken Tagan together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents, Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 471F State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Tours and Travel 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Health Resorts 


12 November 


Real Estate 





JAPAN 


Are you interested in it ? 


If so, write to Secretary 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Care Traffic Dept. 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for 120-page Guide Book Free 


We did for you what 
others were not able to 
do in the Year of the Great 

ar, 

We can do the same in the 
Year of the Great Peace. 

Write for plans for 1920. 
Bureau of University Travel 
- Newton, 

Mass. 


TOUR t to PORTO RICO 


Including Cruise Around the Island, 
Motor Tour of the Island, and Sojourn 
at the New Condado-Vanderbilt Hotel 
Frem New York Jan. 24. Five wert. 
fool vy near for ‘feent 


SO? 
112N oD oth St., Phitndolphis, Pa. 


ENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
TICKETS AND TOURS 

EGYPT ~ PALESTINE JAPAN = CHINA 

EUROPE AND THE BATTLEFIELDS 
506 FIFTH AVE.—NEW YORK 


TEMPLE TOURS 


EUROPE AND THE BATTLEFIELDS 
ModeratePrices —o— Satisfaction, 
80 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 


























ee OF COLUMBIA 


the FA amilton 
14th & K Sts., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
| A Select Family and Transient Hotel | 


Ideal Location.Modern appointments and 
Home-like. Seed table. American plan 
$3.50 up dail ial rates by week or 


month. Book et. rving O. Ball, prietor 


The Dr. C.0.Sahler Sanitarium 


Kingston-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Distinctly different from most sanitariums, 
Scientific application of advanced 
Metaphysical healing. 

Complete department of modern physical 
treatments: Hydro- therapy, Massage, Swed- 
ish Movements, Gymnastics, Electricity, 
Radiant Light, etc. 





FLORIDA 


FLORIDA 


THE PINES— DAYTONA 
On the Dixie Highway 


December-January 


WILLIAM CHESLEY, Lessee. 
NEW JERSEY 











THE PALME @inong-the-Pines 
of New Jersey. Miss T. T. DOLBEY. 


Also CASTLET iN, DelawareWater 








t, 

Art and Crafts room, Light, airy, well- 

heated rooms. Good table and special diets. 
Write for booklet. 


Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 
A Private Home for chroni 
mental patients, Also elder! 
care. Harriet E. Reeves, M. 


THE BETHESDA White Plains, 


Asanitarium fore es —y => pa we convalcacent, 
and the ate 
ALICE GATES BCGBEE. M. MD. Tel. 241. 


Dr. Vail’s Sanatorium 4° An exclusive resort 





Depple reat rearing 























NEW YORK 
oney-making farms. 17 States. 
y v 00 acre. Stock, tools, crops 
often included to settle quickly. Write for 
big Strout Farm 


2026 B M.- Bldg., New York 


AGENTS WANTED 
INSYDE TIRES—inner armor for auto 


—_* 
FF y~ Fay 


Details “f free. American Accesso’ 
incinnati, Ohio, Dept. 127. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INVENTIONS wanted. Cash ha 
for ides Adam Fisher Mfg. Co, 21 
Mo. -. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS, 




















—— cf on. a — The lin 

best known for e@ verses. bin 
counts to those sellit among friends. JessieA. 
MeNicol, 18 Hun Ave., Boston, Mass. 























Gap, Pa.., in the Pocono Mts. of Penna. Connecticut Valley. Ms Ma Tamera em FOR THE HOME 
NEW YORK CITY —y ~ %,- JAMS and jellies, made of fresh picked fruit 
cians. Under muceeaafu aT manag 4 0 es, e ic 
H t | I M «| | years. E'S. Vane MD. Thompeonvilie, Ot. from my own farm, in Kleen Kop oes 
Holbrook, New Canaan, Conn. 
ote e arquis Crest View Sanatorium eo 
. Greenwich, Ct. First-class inall 
31st Street & Fifth Avenue home comforts. H. M. ot oe 
New York = FUR REMODELING. 8 of reno- 
Combines every convenience and home INTERPINES” a fur in eel perks os pa o~ 
comfort, and sqments itself to oe of pomieel, quiet, restful and homelike. Over | beautiful nee of furs ~ nahip.. See newest 
refinement —_ ing to live - y a fo % years of successful work. Thorough, re- models now on display, moderate| 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- inble, dependabie and ethical. Every com- H. Green & Son, aw OEP 
matic centers. convenience. Accomm ms of ter. Greeley eae 
Room and bath $4.50 per day with meais, or superior one: Disorder of the nervous sys- 
$2.50 per day without meals. a epecialt . Seward, Sr., M.D., HELP WANTED 
Illustrated Soe, nay sent u Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, N.Y. 
request. oft TOLSO. Business Situations 
RAILWAY traffic i 110 a month 
HOTEL JUDSON 53 Washins- |] LINDEN ™. Ideal hiy wt fee A os pe By 1) — -e 
- ton Square limited advancement. No age limit. Three 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms Doylestown, Pa. |an Posple to Gat home study. Situation arranged. 
with and without bath. .50 per day, the personal stud iy anc and specialized tn Pre; rmanent ition. Write’ for 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks ment of the inval: assage, Electricity, boo Tet uh Sues dard’ Business Training 
or more. Location very central. Convenient Institute, fs N. Y. 


to all elevated and street car lines. 


NEW YORK 





H are A A a4 circular to 
4 7 Larinoerr Le Watrter, M.D. 
“Gn. ‘of The Walter Sanitarium). 








WANTED—Copanion and im ee —_ 














ONG BEACH, L. I. A d 

tions for four. private Christian home. 
18-$25 weekly. Commutin Ee. Jane 
ork. References exchang 











TOURS 
EUROPE 
EDUCATION -TRAVEL- RECREATION 
PRICES MODERATE 
$021 LITTLE BUILDING-BOSTON 


BATTLE FIELDS OF FRANCE TOUR 


with optional extensions. AMERICAN TRAVEL 
Cuivs, Box C426, Wilmington, Delaware, 

















Wallace Lodg e 


Park Hill-on-Hudson (Y wi 
** A Home—not a Hotel ’’ 


Newly furnished. Modern. Superb table. 
Rooms with private om, from per day, 
including i Weekly rates on applica- 
tion. Reached by New York Central, elevated, 
subway. Telephone Yonkers 6580. 





GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE 


Organizers of small parties wanted. Univer- 
sity Tours, Box O, Seaneeee, Delaware. 


Hotels and. Resorts 
BERMUDA 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 
(Furness Line, Whitehall St., N. Y.) 


PRINCESS HOTEL 


HOWE 3 TWOROGER, Managers 
Opens Dec. 19 


HOTEL FRASCATI . 


FRANK J. GRAY, Manager 
Opens Dec. 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW MI LFORD | 
Way side Inn Litchfield Co., Conn. 
The herr de of the Berkshires. A restful 
lace for tired people. Good food and a com- 
Io rtable home. 2 hours from New York. $16 
a week on up 2 Booklet. 
CASTLE, Proprietor. 


___ MASSACHUSETTS 


HOTEL PURITAN I 


Te DIS DISTINCTIVE. BOSTON "ROUSE 
Globe Trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most homelike hotels in the world. 
Your inquiries qedty answered 

and our booklet mailed —3~> 






























01} -Costello: 
If You Are Tired or Need a Change 


you cannot oa & more comfortable place in 
New England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


It affords all the comforts of home without 
extravagance. 


vy*ee Aloha, Winthrop Highlands, Mass., 
offers comfortable modern home for peo- 
Permanent if need Cir- 

















ple who need care. 


c at and ref. Mrs. E. J. Poff, 104 Highland Av. 








NORTH CAROLINA 


inehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


greets its many friends this season with 
Ssennive additvons to its world-famed and 
unexcelled facilities for sports. 


CAROLINA HOTEL opens 
Informally Nov. 10th—Formally Nov. 20th 
GOLF — TRAP SHOOTING — RACING 
RIDING — DRIVING — MOTORING — TENNIS 


Polighstal weather for November and 
December—like late Fall in New England. 


For Reservations or Information address : 
General Office, Pinehurst, North Carolina, or 
LEONARD TUFTS, 282 Congress St., Boston 


Health Resorts 

















Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
m flower and vegetable gardens, 

‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York ! w. 





Country Board 
A Limited Number of Boarders Wanted 


for a nice place in the country three miles out 
from town. Complete system of water and 
lights, making it as convenient as in the city. 
Fifty miles south of Atlanta. Ideal place for 
rest or recreation. For further information 
write to Mrs. EARLY OWEN, Zebulon, Ga. 


Real Estate 
“CALIFORNIA 














tarial wee te SS New York lady. R 


until Workabes” t Box 
547, Litchfield, — 

EMBROIDERERS on infants’ silks and 
flannels ; work sent out of town. Barringer, 
29 East Sist St., N. Y. 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 
oe te a = ~ 


Richards, 1 Ban Saat Bide sae ‘Station, Provi- 


YOUNG woman of culture ay omniey. 
ment afternoons as com: to girl of 
twelve in New York. Preferably some one 
fond of music. Write, stating age, qualifica- 
tions, references, 7,489, Outlook. 

WANTED—Housekee r for permanent 

central assachusetts town. 





1A 52-Acre Almond 


CALIFORNI ‘Ranch For Sale 


Attractive bun; w, live stock, complete 
ranch equipment. Elevation 2 500 ft. 90 miles 
of concrete to Los Angeles. Ideal) home. 
Profitable nae dla Price $45,000. JOHN G. 
REPPLIER, Lazy Acres, Banning, Tee 


FLORIDA 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY 
For Rent, Furnished 
Guleats of St. Lucie River, near Palm Beach, 
bungalow camp—four bedroo: ms, living-room, 


een, sloopine- <_~ ry) 
boat-house and dock ; unch 40 x AOS tak feet 
also unch ; 


for cruising or fishing, a 
~— 7 built over the river, xi = 
es. Grape fruit and orange 
shandanee to_use and ship your fiends’ 
cocoanuts and guavas. G female cook 
and engineer to care for ve and run 
launches. ies 2 entire outfit, including salary 


of servants, $1,200 for January, February. 
and March, 1920: Address 999, Outloo’ k. ‘ 


For Sale or Rent (ower, Ate 
furnished, at Seabreeze, Florida. Heated 











garage; citrus fruits 
Halifax River and Avenue near 
Ocean. William B. Hatch, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FOR SALE 


Sabattus Heights Farm 
Merrimack Co., New Hampshire 


Commands a wide view of mountain and 
valley from the hilltop where Chief Sabattus 
lighted fires to summon his braves. 225 acres, 
= —— tures and woodlands, timber. 

— in its prim >» orchard 
with outfit for syrup po Ee teresting 
house - 12 rooms, larg wellventilated barn 
with silo. Good crops » Oats, Co! Inm- 
proved roads, schoo! near, 7 a to railway 
station, 14 miles to Concord 
For information address M. “H: LARG E, 
Loudon, N, H., R. F. D. Box 


NEW YORK 
aes i Long Island 


For §S Hotel. ——— | a yone f 
located high grounds, overloo 

including 2 acres land, outbuilding. apply 
M. TERRY, Amagansett, ng Idand. 

















Family of ‘parents with two children, ages 12 
and 13. Electric conveniences. Plain coo! 

and table service. nag dha. housework, bu' 
no washing. State wages er- 
ences in first letter. 7,520, “Outlook. 


caW ANTED— Mother's helper. ay Oo ote. 
tant, for two 6 ehitdren 
on tod yeaee. —y oO Highest re F, 


erences essential. Wages a 7, 540, Outlook. 
WANTED-—Superior French nurse under 
thirty-five years of age for two girls of six 
and nine. Live in country. Reply with ref- 
erences to 7,545, Outlook. 
WANTED — Competent woman for mas- 
wie ote, and gymnastic work. 


RELIABLE woman to care for healthy 
baby from twelve to six daily. Mrs. Quigg, 
1200 Madison Ave., New York. 

WANTED—Man and wife to do all the 


eration = e ven in 

return for conscienti neat, and w 

service. . 7.565, Out: = — 
PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer and 

Se ttendanty comp ay = om 
ie ———— mene 

51 Trowbri 8t., Cambriige, 


Teachers and Governesses 
TEACHER wanted for two © boys, elg eight os 


twelve Cy ay Must 
Latin and French 


A Imm need 
of teachers for all a vag gy Be ft om =A 


school work at of 
500. Special terms ‘Address THE SINTER, 
eae EACHERS’ AGENCY, Macheca 
uilding, New Orleans, La. 
OTEAGHEES WANTED for Me ge 
vacancies in colleges, — and — 
npreceden ! If avai 


able for an educational sedtlen tn to in 
United tes or foreign countries, w: 
Ernest 0: er Bui 0. 


cag 
GOVERNESS-COMPANION wanted in 
Seguin School for pupils mentally backward ; 
osncated, Ky. merican. Protestan 
a re and amusement ome of school 
ours ; oft outy when —_— are in schools 


leasan’ 
monthly. board, leundry, 1 room ai free 
all day AB « ly. Give age. experience, edu- 
cational advan 8, — preference, ref- 
erences. Perso! interview desirable. 370 
Center St., ne need N. + ay 


for 


WANTED—Gove: French, or one who 
speak French ch fuentiy age under 35 ;_live 
in country, so ‘on: 
for two girls, ages 6 and 9. 


of outdoor life; - 
7,544, Outlook. 








IF THE MIDDLE CLASS 
SHOULD STRIKE 


BY HOMER HOYT voit 
Professor of Economics in Delaware College 


The middle class is the battle-ground 
that is being trampled upon by the con- 
tending hosts of capital and labor, and, like 
any other battle-ground, it receives the 
blows from both forces. The strikes of trade 
unions for increased wages spell higher 
prices for every class, but capital parries 
the effect of a successful strike by raising 

rices and the ranks of labor 5 Fa the 
figher prices by higher wages. Thus the 
main shock of the high cost of living falls 
upon the middle class, that is bound by ethics, 
tradition, and law to its fixed salaries. 

While the horny-handed sons of the shops 
and mines have increased their wages about 
one hundred per cent since 1915, the salaries 
of the engineer, the professor, the major, the 
doctor, the lawyer, the clerks, and the in- 
vestor have been marking time. The circle 
of higher wages and higher prices has been 

articularly vicious to the middle class 
oma it has depreciated the value of 
their fixed income without giving them 
any avenue of escape. No less diligent in 
the performance of their duties to-day than 
they were in 1915, the middle class finds 
that it is being crushed between its fixed 
income and rising prices. 

If need and merit ever gave the right to 
strike, the middle class has the right on its 
side. It has the right, but has it also the 
might? Is its bargaining power so weak, 
its productive capacity so small, that it 
must gratefully accept any pittance that 
society doles out to it? Is the failure of 
the middle class to strike due to its weak- 
ness and its fear? No. The middle class 
holds in the hollow of its hand the greatest 
power of the Nation—the health, morals, 
and education of the people. The teachers 
control the future efficiency of our industry 
and the character of our civilization ; the 
courts and lawyers administer justice and 
guarantee the orderly processes of law 
that enable business to proceed without 
fear of plunder or confiscation; the sol- 
diers pal sailors protect the Nation from 
external aggression; and the doctors have 
in their keeping our health and our lives. 
Nor is the middle class impotent in the 
field of every-day business. Without en- 
gineers and technical men the industries of 
our country could not run for a day or for 
an hour, because modern industry is a net- 
work of complex machinery which only the 
trained engineer can control. 

It is not lack of power that restrains the 
middle class from striking. The alter- 
native of empty schoolhouses, unprotected 
cities, unguided machinery, and disease 
running unchecked by doctors is unthink- 
able. But the middle class will not use its 

reat powers in its own selfish interests, for 
it holds them in sacred trust for all mankind. 
The members of the middle class have al- 
lowed the lower ranks of labor, that make 
no profession of any duty to the public, to 
press selfish claims, while they—faithful 
servants of their country—have stood by 
and said nothing. 

If the middle class is barred by its high 
ideals from speaking for itself and from 
claiming a return from society that will 
permit it to exist, shall not the Nation ex- 
ercise its organized powers in behalf of this 
middle class and see to it that the incomes 
of teachers, doctors, lawyers, judges, engi- 
neers, clerks, and so on, advance in pro- 
portion to the increased cost of living ? 

Newark, Delaware. 
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New Method Makes Music 
Amazingly Easy to Learn 


Learn to Play or Sing—Every Ste 
Made Simple as A B C , 


TRY IT ON APPROVAL 


Entire Cost Only a Few Cents a Lesson— 
and Nothing Unless Satisfied 


How often have you wished that you knew how 
to play the violin or as ig whatever your 


\ avorite instrument may 
a. 

es 

\\\s 

\\ \3 

—, 


part in singing ? 

How many an evening’s 
pleasure has been utterly 
spoiled and ruined by the 
admission ‘ 


" ie be—or that you could take 
\) 


in simple Print-and-Picture form that you can't go 
wrong on—every step is made as clear as A B C. 
My method is as thorough as it is easy. I teach 
_ the only right way—teach you to play or sing 
y note. No ‘“‘trick” music, no ‘‘ numbers,” no 
makeshifts of any kind, 


T call a method ‘‘new’’—simply because it is 
so radically different from the old and hard-to- 
understand ways of teaching music. But my method 
is thoroughly time tried and proven. Over 225,000 
successful pupils—from boys and girls of 7 to 8 to 
men and women of 70—are the proof. Largel 

through the recommendations of satisfied pupils, 

have built up the largest school of music in the world, 


To prove what I say, you can take any course on 
trial—singing or any instrument you prefer—and 





Yer 
‘% 


And now—at 

last—this pleas- 

. ure and satis- 
faction that you have so often wished 
for can easily be added to your daily life, 


No need to join a class. No need to 
pay a dollar or more per lesson to a 


Flute 





For Beginners or 
Advanced Pupils 
Harmony and 
Com 
Sight Si 
Guitar 


Saxophone Trombone 


judge entirely by your own Penquems. If 
or any reason you are not satisfied with 
the course or with what you learn from 
it, then it won’t cost you a single penny. 
tee satisfaction. On the other 

hand, if you are pleased with the course, 
the total cost amounts to only a few 
cents a lesson, with your music and 
everything also included. When learning 
to play or sing is so easy, why continue 
to confine your quiorment of music to 
mere listening ? Why not at least let me 
send you my free book that tells you all 








private teacher. Neither the question 

of time nor expense is any longer a bar—every one 
of the obstacles that have been confining your en- 
joyment to mere listening have now been removed. 


My method of teaching music by mail—in your 
spare time at home, with no strangers around to 
embarrass you—makes it amazingly easy to learn to 
sing by note or to play any instrument. 

You don’t need to know the first thing about 
music to begin—don’t need to know one note from 
another. My method takes out all the hard part— 
overcomes all the difficulties—makes your progress 
easy, rapid and sure, 

Whether for an advanced pupil or a beginner, my 
method is a revolutionary improvement over the 
old methods used by private teachers. The lessons 
I send you explain every point and show every step 


about my methods? I know you will 
find this book absorbingly interesting, simply be- 
cause it shows you how easy it is to turn your 
wish to play or sing into an actual fact. Jnst now I of 
am making a special short-time offer that cuts the on 
cost per lesson in two—send your name now, 6 p. vid 
before this special offer is withdrawn. No oe?” F.K 
obligation—simply use the coupon or ¢* President ue 
send your name and address in a o* of Musi 
letter or on a rd. Instru- ,¢ School of Music, 
ments supplied when needed, m) 20711 Brunswick Blig., 
cash or credit. e New York City 
U.S. School of Music 0% book. * Music Lensons in Your 

8. usic : 

Own Home” and iculars of 

20711 Bronswick 0° — 


o your special offer. 
Bidg., New York ,@ 5 
o* 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools, 
dvises pareuts about schools. Win. O. Pratt, Mgr. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
CONNECTICUT 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Has grown forty-four years and is still under the active 
direction of its founder. 
Freperick §. Curtis, Principal, 
Geravp B. Curtis, Assistant Principal. 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONNECTICUT. 














MASSACHUSETTS 
MISS CAPEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


For many years known as “ The Burnham School.” 

44th year opens September, 1920. 

Correspondence should be addressed to 

Miss B. T. Carzn, Principal, NonTHAMPTON, Mass 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure,and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of = ineott’s. 
150-page catalogue free, Please ress 
THK HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esonwein Dept. 68 Springfield, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY 














WYKEHAM RISE 


A Country School for Girls 


FANNY E. DAVIES, LL.A., Principal, 
Washington, Conn. 


Boston representative, 
MABEL E. BOWMAN, A.B., Vice-Principal, Cohasset, Mass 


ILLINOIS 


HOME 
STUDY === 


(8th Year) Address 


The University of C 








Courses in more a 
than 40 subjects 
aregiven bycor- 


tm. 


Training School for Nurses 
The Elizabeth General Hospital & Dispensary 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 

offers a complete course in nursing to desirable candidates. 
An allowance of $36 is given at the end of three months’ 
robation for text-books and uniforms, $15 for remainder of 

rst and second year, and $20 a month the third year. 

A IRECTRESS OF NURSES. 

KENT PLACE Swimt.X¢ 
20 miles from N. Y. 
A Country School for Girls. College er and Aca- 


demic Courses. Mrs. SARAH WoopMAN PAUL 
Miss ANNA 8. WoopMAN } Principals. 


NEW YORK 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 


School for Nurses 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
Registered in New York State, offers a3 years’ course—a 
general ae | to refined, educated women. Require- 
ments one year high school or its equivalent. Apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, Yonkers, New York. 

















MASSACHUSETTS 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


23 Highland St., Natick, Mass. A College Pre- 
paratory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


— (eee nee 


The Burnham School &.. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877 
Opposite Smith College Campus 
MISS HELEN E. THOMPSON, Headmistress 























PENNSYLVANIA 
School of Horticulture for Women 


AMBLER, PA. (18 miles from Philadelphia) 
Two-Year Diploma Course begins January 20th, 1920. 
Lectures and practical work in Groomhonsss, paca, or- 
chards, canning kitchen, apiary, poultry, and with live svock. 
Vocational Course in caleey, Jan. 20th to Mar. 29th. 

ELIZABETH LEIGHTON LEE, Director. 
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Geneseo Jam Kitchen 
Products Make Delicious 
Delicacies for the 
Christmas Table 


FRESH FRUIT JELLIES 
JAMS MARMALADES 
HONEY MINCE MEAT 

SWEET PICKLES SOUR PICKLES 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
GIFT BOXES 
Now when sugar and fruit are scarce, 
boxes of Geneseo Jam Kitchen Deli- 
cacies make most acceptable and useful 
Christmas gifts. Illustrated price list 
of Christmas Boxes sent upon request. 
HONEY—Attention is called to my 
pure, extracted Clover Honey as a 
esirable substitute for sugar. 
For sale by leading grocers or direct. 
Write for complete price list. 
MISS ELLEN H. NORTH 


Geneseo Jam Kitchen, Geneseo, N. Y. 
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CAST BRONZE BAS-RELIEF PORTRAIT 
OF THE LATE COLONEL ROOSEVELT 
13x20", $40 9x14", $25 6x9", $8 
If you are not entirely satisfied, you may return 


the portrait at our expense within 5 days and 
we will refund your money immediately. 


WRITB FOR BOOKLET AND DESIGNS FOR CAST 
BRONZE HONOR ROLL AND MEMORIAL TABLETS 


JOHN: POLACHEK: 
BRONZE'&:IRON:C 


DISTINCTIVE METAL WORK 
591 BOVLEVARD 
LonG ISLAND City. N-Y. 
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A powerfal novel of the Arizona Desert, 
can even better story than STILL JIM 


HONORE WILLSIE’S 
THE 


FORBIDDEN 
TRAIL 


If you like a novel about men and 
women who do things; if you like a 
novel through which sweeps the clean, 
crisp air of vast open stretches; if you 
like a tender, human love story—this 
book is for you. It tells of an eager 
young inventor who goes into the 

esert to perfect an invention; of an 
unusual little child; of a splendid 
woman, and of other real people who 
hold the reader, in honest interest, 
from first page to last. Vet $1.60. 


LITTLE MISS 
BY-THE-DAY 


By LUCILLE VAN SLYKE 


“A dear, lovable, will-o’-the wisp per- 
son is Felicia Day. Her old-fashioned 
garden and her queer little drawl make 
you love her more and moye as you 
dance through the pages of the novel. 
. ... It’s a story with as much charm 
and color as the row of brilliant pink 
and red hollyhocks in the garden which 
is the loveliest sort of background for 
Felicia."—Philadelphia North Ameni- 
can. Net $1.50. 


RAINBOW 
VALLEY 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY 

Author of ** Anne of Green Gables,”’ eic. 

“ The kind of story you want to tell 
your friends about,” says the Boston 
Globe of this novel, in which the well- 
loved “ Anne of Green Gables ” again 
appears, now the mother of six chil- 
dren. “ As fresh and sparkling as a late 
October moon and bubbling over with 
delicious humor.” Net $1 


LO, AND 
BEHOLD YE! 


By SEUMAS MacMANUS 


“ A sheer, unmitigated joy. ... Loy- 
alty, sweetness, wit are embroidered 
thick on the woof of these stories. 
Read them and catch the soul of the 
Irish, read them to find life sweet 
again, read them to laugh and grow 
young.” —Springfield Union. Net $1.60. 


THE ROMANCE 
oF AIRCRAFT 


By LAURENCE Y. SMITH 


“ Every step in the development of 
aircraft 1s carefully described. The 
author’s adequate technical knowl- 
edge is associated with a pleasing 
style, and his account gains adde 
interest from numerous anecdotes of 
the lives and experiences of the in- 
ventors.”—WV. Y. 7ribune. Net $2.00. 














For a complete description of these and our other 
new books writefor our free 82? page tllustrated 
catalog, mentioning this advertisement. 
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